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WILLIAM DUANE, CRUSADER FOR JUDICIAL 
REFORM 


By GLENN Leroy BUSHEY 
York Springs, Pennsylvania 


URING the last few years there has been considerable agita- 

tion over plans for judicial reform. This was climaxed in 
1937 by the attempt to reorganize the United States Supreme 
Court. The protagonists of the so-called reform were accused by 
opponents of attempting to destroy the independence of the judi- 
ciary. In the early years of the nineteenth century, this was an 
avowed aim of the radical Jeffersonian Republicans.’ As is well 
known, the attempt at court reform in 1937 created two bitter 
factions within the Democratic party. Students of history will 
recall that in the turbulent days of the early 1800's, radical court 
reformers caused a split in Pennsylvania Republican ranks. 

One of the most powerful figures in Pennsylvania politics in 
those days of budding Republicanism was a man of Irish parentage 
who although American born, spent many years in Ireland, Eng- 
land, and India before returning to his native land, destined to rise 
to the editorship of the chief Republican organ, the Aurora, which 
deserves much credit for Jefferson’s rise to the Presidency. Be- 
cause of his background, it is to be expected that this gentleman 
would be in the front ranks of the judicial reformers and such was 
the case. 


* Aurora, Jan. 15, 1805. This newspaper was published in Philadelphia 
under the editorship of William Duane. The term Republican throughout 
this paper refers to the party of Thomas Jefferson. 
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142 PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
Leading the fight in Philadelphia, with Snyder, Findley, and 
Boileau cooperating in the Legislature,? to make justice cheap, 
speedy and safe was the brilliant, outspoken, fighting Irish jour- 
nalist, William Duane. Perhaps his disgusting experience with 
the British courts after his deportation from India* embittered 
him against the system of courts and court procedure. Or per- 
haps the fact that he was an Irishman and an implacable enemy 
of the pro-British Federalists colored his thinking. At any rate, 
Duane threw his vast influence on the side of the radicals against 
Governor Thomas McKean whom he had formerly supported. 

Possessed of an indomitable fighting spirit and absolute fear- 
lessness which frustrated the numerous attempts at intimidation 
by his enemies, boasting of a virile style and a brilliant journalistic 
tongue which caused its victims to wince under scathing denun- 
ciations, this political gladiator used the pages of what was per- 
haps the most powerful and influential Republican journal of the 
period, the Aurora, to wage war for judicial reforms. Since it 
was an extremely partisan newspaper and the general custom 
of the day for editors to publish sentiments in accordance with 
their personal views, we can safely assume that the reforms advo- 
cated in the Aurora generally had the stamp of approval of its 
editor, Duane. 

The radical court reformers pushed their assault with vigor 
in 1805. The impeachments which had absorbed their attention 
rapidly approached a climax. In 1802, President Judge Addison, 
of one of the five courts of common pleas had been impeached, 
removed from office, and adjudged incapable of sitting as a judge 
in any Pennsylvania court. Apparently his chief offense was 
political bias. Now, as a result of the Passmore case, Edward 
Shippen, chief justice, and Jasper Yeates and Thomas Smith, 
assistant justices of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania were 


? Elizabeth K. Henderson, “The Attack on the Judiciary in Pennsylvania, 
1800-1810,” Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, LXI, 113-36. 

’ While in India, Duane denounced the methods of the British East 
India Company and espoused the grievances of the army officers. He was 
arrested without charge, deported without trial, and his property confis- 
cated. He sought restitution of his property through Parliament and the 
courts but without avail. Dictionary of American Biography, V, 465-466. 

*Judge Addison was impeached (1) for refusing to permit a colleague 
to make an address to the grand jury; and (2) for being insolent towards 
his colleagues in some remarks which he himself had addressed to the grand 
jurors. Trial of Alexander Addison, Esq. (1803). 
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facing impeachment charges and were to be tried before the 
Senate of Pennsylvania. This trial got under way at the Lan- 
caster Court House, January 7, 1805. 

Attending the sessions at Lancaster and presumably missing 
no significant detail of the prolonged proceedings, was the editor 
of the Aurora. It is to the credit of Duane that much as he 
desired the conviction of the justices, he reported the proceedings 
of the trial very completely and with few of his own personal 
comments. Apparently he did little through the columns of his 
newspaper to influence public opinion during the actual trial. 
However, on the eve of the Senate’s decision (January 27, 1805) 
the truce ended and he joyously leveled his journalistic attacks 
on the enemy once more. Duane was usually sincere in his con- 
victions,® but as was true in so many cases, here his passions 
overruled his better judgment, if the following excerpt from an 
editorial in the Aurora is to be taken as his honest opinion: 


What the judgment of the court may be is yet in the 
womb of time; and upon it in my judgment hangs the 
most important consequences to the honor, liberty, and 
security of Pennsylvania—I am perfectly persuaded that 
an acquittal (if it were possible) would involve this 
state in dangers and afflictions not inferior in their con- 
sequences to those which produced the revolution of 
1776; that the black lettered barbarian of the thirteenth 
century—the jargon of special pleaders—and the terrors 
of anonymous prosecutors would subject to inevitable 
ruin the character, the liberty, the property, and the 
family of an unaccommodating individual whom the hand 
of lawyers might think it useful to their purpose to 
destroy.® 


The above serves as a good example of the literary prowess of 
Duane, but as would be suspected, the acquittal of Shippen, Yeates, 
and Smith did not result in the dire consequences predicted by 
the editor of the Aurora. According to sentiments expressed in 
the journal,’ he believed the issue to be the Constitution established 


5 Jefferson in a letter to William Wirt writes: “I believe Duane to be 
an honest man and sincerely republican; but his passions are stronger 
than his prudence and his personal as well as general antipathies render 
him intolerant,” Dictionary of American Biography, V, 466 

° Aurora, Jan. 29, 1805. 

*Tbid., Jan. 30, 1805. 
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upon the principles of the Revolution of 1776 versus the “dark, 
arbitrary, unwritten, incoherent, cruel, inconsistent, and contra- 
dictory maxims of the common law of England.” He greatly 
deplored the fact that the verdict of eleven senators of the Com- 
monwealth® had subjected the liberty and safety of the people to 
the deviousness of this common law.® His hatred of the common 
law is expressed in no uncertain terms in many of his writings 
and the intensity of his convictions in regard to this matter 
led him to question whether or not the Revolution of 1776 had 
been fought in vain. In his bitterness, he saw the enormous 
iniquity of the common law threatening the very independence 
the Americans had so recently given of their life blood to attain.’ 
To him it was vitally necessary that this common law be super- 
seded by laws “more in accordance with our institutions.’ 


Because of his philosophy of extreme democracy, Duane felt 
that an independent judiciary was a direct contradiction of the 
principle of representative government. He held that the British 
system was perhaps wise and necessary in that the judges should 
be independent of the monarch. There they held office for life 
or “good behavior.” But who was judge of the behavior? It 
was Parliament who had the power to remove them by an address. 
In the United States, judges can be removed only by the process 
of impeachment. This Duane thought a defect in our Constitu- 
tion which enabled the courts to inflict great hardship upon poor 
and obscure individuals, often depriving them of any redress 
except through the press. He said, “It is a prodigious monster 
in a free government to see a class of; men set apart, not simply 
to administer the law, but who exercise a legislative and even an 
executive power, directly in defiance and contempt of the Consti- 
tution. This we repeat is done under the colour of the unwritten, 
undefined, contradictory, heterogeneous, and in numberless in- 
stances, barbarous and cruel maxims of common law!”?? 


Though, as we have seen, his hatred of common law was prac- 
tically boundless and he advocated its abolishment, nevertheless, 


®The vote in the Senate at Lancaster was 13 votes “guilty,” 11 votes 
“not guilty.” A two-third majority was necessary for conviction. 

® Aurora, Jan. 30, 1805. 

” Tbid., Jan. 28, 1805. 

" Tbid., Jan. 15, 1805. 

* Tbid., Jan. 15, 1805. 
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Duane believed that it was first necessary to place the judges 
under popular control. If the judges were to hold office for 
life, to become a class apart, losing contact with the people and 
perhaps forgetting that they were just common men, why should 
not the executive and those who make the laws have equal privi- 
leges? This, of course, would be contrary to democratic princi- 
ples and was not to be considered for a moment. Hence, Duane 
suggests that an American maxim should be: “Where the magis- 
trate is not elective, it becomes tyrannical.” He concludes that 
when a magistrate is removed from frequent responsibility (to 
the electorate), he is invited to be arbitrary,’* and that there is 
much danger of tyranny as long as judges remain uncontrolled. 

The dangers of the tyranny of the judiciary as viewed by the 
radicals were vividly pictured in a series of articles in the Aurora 
by “Amicus.” This author who clearly reflects Duane’s ideas, 
professes to see a silver lining in the black cloud of despondency 
overhanging the camp of the radical Republicans foliowing the 
acquittal of the three judges. “Amicus” professes to welcome 
the decision because he states it will arouse the people to the 
dangers of a judiciary who “can play the tyrant at will,” but 
who cannot be removed by the people or the departments of 
government. Now he is confident that the awakened citizens will 
become aware of the combination of the bar against the sovereign 
people. He depicts the members of the legal profession of Penn- 
sylvania as banded together to protect their own selfish interests, 
to enable them to wax rich and fat by the people’s labor, and to 
continue their position as the “natural aristocracy.’ 

There was probably more than a grain of truth in the assertion 
that the legal fraternity had banded together. The vicious attacks 
upon them by the radical Republicans had spread alarm through- 
out the profession. Alexander J. Dallas, Jefferson’s district 
attorney in Pennsylvania had prosecuted Addison, but in the case 
of Shippen, Yates, and Smith, he not only refused to lead the 
prosecution but actually defended the judges. Not a lawyer of 
reputation in Pennsylvania would take the case and finally Caesar 
A. Rodney had to be summoned from Delaware as counsel for 
the House.* 


* Tbid., Jan. 15, 1805. 
“4 Tbid., Jan. 28, 1805. 
* Ibid., Feb. 9, 1805. 
*E. Channing, The Jeffersonian System (New York, 1906), p. 114. 
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“Amicus” recommends a remedy for these conditions. He says 
that the people and the legislature are now responsible for cor- 
recting the procedure by amending the Constitution. Obviously 
the alteration would be to make the judiciary elective and for a 
term of years instead of life tenure. To restore democratic 
principles to the procedure and to prevent a minority from balking 
the wishes of the majority, a simple majority instead of a two- 
thirds vote would be necessary in determining a verdict in im- 
peachment cases. To break the power of the lawyers and to 
make them less necessary, he would have civil disputes settled by 
a general law of reference.'* Court procedure must also be 
simplified. 

But what of the oft repeated charges of exasperating delays 
and excessive costs? “Amicus” has the answer to that, too. Would 
he accept the suggestion of McKean to increase the number of 
judges? Certainly no “true Republican” would sanction this. 
Was not McKean a former judge and a member of that “rascally 
breed” of lawyers who preyed upon the people? “Amicus” would 
abolish all special pleadings, declarations, and replications, and 
require no writ to institute an action except “capias or summons 
of the case,” together with a copy of the demand handed to the 
defendant at appearance. Every cause would be tried on its 
simple merits at the second term unless unavoidable and suf- 
ficient objections would be encountered. If the terms of court 
were every three months, most cases would be delayed less than 
six months, and if the courts were in session every month, as 
formerly, speedy justice would be a fact. The lawyer could not 
refuse a case, no suitor could have more than one attorney, and 
the fee would be fixed at three dollars, if judgment was given 
without trial and five dollars, if a trial.*® 

“Amicus” had another plan which would make justice still more 
cheap, speedy, and simple. This plan, one which was close to 
the heart of Aurora’s editor, would enable the complainant on the 
first day of the term to demand a reference of three to five men 
to be named by the court. The court would be bound to do 
this unless the defendant suggested and the court concurred in 


* Aurora, Feb. 9, 1805. 
8 Tbid., Feb. 20, 1805. 
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the opinion that the cause was unsuitable for reference, but ought 
to be tried in court.?® 

The radicals in the Legislature prepared to put some of these 
theories into practice. Clauses providing for the simplification 
of court procedure and for an extension of the arbitration system, 
were inserted in a bill for the redistribution of judicial circuits. 
Evidently the plan was to insert these clauses in a bill which the 
governor favored in the hope that he would accept the bill in 
its entirety to get the part that he wanted. The strategy failed. 
The bill passed the house by a vote of 53-26,*° but after its passage 
in the Senate was vetoed by McKean because of its arbitration 
clauses.2* The House upheld the veto by the narrow margin of 
50-26.*? 

The good ship, “Judiciary Reform,” manned by the radicals was 
having difficulty slipping into harbor. The great rock “Veto” 
blocked the way and the shoals of Federalism and conservative 
Republicanism would not permit her to pass this barrier. But 
this was not true in every instance. In the Aurora of January 
2, 1805 appeared a petition addressed to the Senate and House 
regarding the selection of juries. It was desired that the power 
of the selection of juries be taken from the prothonotaries of 
courts and restored into the hands of the sheriff, an elective offi- 
cer. The prothonotary was beyond elective control. This was 
more than sufficient to make him an object of suspicion to the 
extremists. The familiar war cry “abuses of power” is again 
heard. Has not this practice, the petitioners inquire, lessened 
respect for jury trial, endangered property and made the freedom 
of the press a mere shadow? No one can speak out against the 
prothonotary for he selects the jury for trial.** The practice in 
use then, they argue, is not only incompatible with unbiased 
justice, but contrary to the principles of our Constitution.** The 
“Aurora-man” swings into action. Petitions appear, convincing 
articles abound, and the sovereign people are aroused. By May 


* Tbid., Feb. 20, 1805. 

® House Journal, 1804-05. 
* Tbid., March 29, 1805. 
*Tbid., April 1, 1805. 

*® Aurora, Jan. 2, 1805. 
*Tbid., Jan. 4, 1805. 
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the battle is won. The sheriff and commissioners select the 
jurors.*5 

At the very beginning of the year 1805, Duane’s heart was glad- 
dened by the report from Lancaster that reform libel legislation 
had been proposed in the House of Representatives.** Cursed, 
beaten, his property threatened, and arrested and jailed on numer- 
ous occasions for alleged libellous writings, the editor who 
wouldn’t be silenced, who would not retract, nevertheless rejoiced 
as the opportunity to remove one of the most odious restrictions 
of the common law seemed at hand. That this legislation was 
needed, is scarcely debatable. Under the old law, a man accused 
of libel could not clear himself by proving the truth of his state- 
ments, for the underlying principles of said law apparently sprang 
from the maxim—‘“The greater the truth, the greater the libel.” 
Henry Adams refers to Duane as a “scurillous libeller’**? and 
perhaps the fighting Irishman had some claim to that doubtful 
distinction, but we suspect that in many instances the so-called 
libel was nothing less than the blunt truth. It is the truth that 
hurts most and many editors of the day recognized this to their 
sorrow. However, the proposed legislation was to give the press 
greater protection. It was suggested that upon an indictment 
for libel, it would be lawful for the defendant to enter a plea 
of justification, and give the truth in evidence.** But the high 
hopes of the press were not realized as yet, and it still remained 
a libel to tell the truth. 

With the impeachment plans but painful memories to the rad- 
icals and with the legislative program blocked, let us now observe 
some other stratagems of Duane and his followers. Possessed of a 
deep and abiding faith in the integrity and power of the common 
people, and fully aware of the great power of the press in 
mobilizing public opinion, Duane launched an intensive campaign 
to give the reform movement momentum. The people must be 
aroused to see the need for reform, must be impressed with the 
ease by which the judiciary system can be made more simple and 
equitable, and must be furnished with arguments to compete with 


* The act relating to the selection of jurors appears in the Aurora, May 


8, 1805. 

* Tbid., Jan. 3, 1805. 

” History of the United States of America (New York, 1890), I, 119. 
* Aurora, Jan. 3, 1805. 
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those “scoundrels,” the lawyers. Caustic editorials by the editor, 
and convincing articles from brilliant contributors produced excel- 
lent ammunition for broadsides from the Aurora. But perhaps 
the high water mark of journalistic effort in this direction was 
reached when, in April, Duane began the publishing of a series 
of essays entitled, Sampson Against the Philistines.*®° They were 
also offered for sale in pamphlet form although extracts from 
these appeared in the Aurora. The cost of the pamphlets was 
nominal, interest ran high, and the demand was great. These 
essays perhaps give us the most complete picture of the beliefs of 
Duane and his followers. Ably written and with damning evi- 
dence against lawyers and the jargon of judicial procedure, they 
produced no end of comment. 

The author asserts that he aims to expose the “prodigious evil 
of the jurisprudence, to show the absurdity of common law, and 
to suggest a method of reform for these evils.” To show why 
the lawyers are interested in retaining the present system, he says, 
“Peace, honesty, and agreement among men is their happiness, 
but the ruin of lawyers. Fraud, disputes, and lawsuits are the 
happiness of the lawyers, but the ruin of honest men. They live 
on you, not you on them; therefore, like Pharaoh with the Israel- 
ites, ‘they will not let you go from your bondage,’ so long as they 
can retain you.”*° Here we glimpse the potent power of Samp- 
son’s pen and note the attitude of the radicals. 

The writer of Sampson Against the Philistines traces with great 
skill the development of the jury system. The German barbarians 
who overran Rome used it with much success, but they were not 
mercenary, he says, and were equals; hence, justice was cheap, 
speedy, and safe.** Lawyers were unheard of, legal principles 
were simple and few. But in the thirteenth century, lawyers began 
to appear.** They usually wore the garb of the Church, he states, 
because only there could be found educated men. Now complica- 
tions began to grow by leaps and bounds. Common law grew in 


® Sampson Against the Philistines, or the Reformation of Lawsuits; and 
Justice Made Cheap, Speedy, and Brought Home to Every Man’s Door, 
2nd ed. (Philadelphia, 1805). Published by William Duane, but according 
to Conrad, written by Jesse Higgins of Delaware; H. C. Conrad, History 
of the State of Delaware (Wilmington, 1908), II, 528-530. 
® Tbid., Preface. 
* Sampson Against the Philistines, p. 6. 
* Tbid., p. 12. 
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extent, legal procedure was invented so that the lawyers could 
control the people, and special forms, pleadings, writs, etc., were 
added so that as time went on, no one could understand judicial 
proceedings except the lawyers. The process of obtaining justice 
became complicated, expensive, slow and was such that it enabled 
knaves to cheat their honest neighbors, and murderers to escape 
the gallows with comparative ease. The practice of appeal was 
introduced so that the lawyers could thereby secure greater profit.®* 
Thus we have in brief, Sampson’s version of the development of 
the judiciary system with its abuses. To him the situation is a 
matter of grave concern. For, he says, the gentlemen of the pro- 
fession are the only ones who are privileged to disregard the laws. 
He decries their loose principles, their practice of defending right 
and wrong indifferently to gain pecuniary rewards, their enmity to 
the principles underlying free government, their tyrannical con- 
duct in court, and the obvious collusion existing among members 
of the bench, bar, and officers of the court.** Grave charges these 
and effective, too, especially among the plain unlettered folk who 
were not too enthusiastic over “book larnin” and who were natu- 
rally suspicious of the educated who lived in comparative ease, 
while they earned their bread by the sweat of their brow. 

But what was Sampson’s reform for these evils? He says if 
jury trials are to be used in settling disputes, let the government 
stand all the expense and then fine the guilty for remuneration. 
Let the government furnish a lawyer for both the plaintiff and 
defendant, if a lawyer is desired, but the legal procedure should 
be so simplified that anyone of average intelligence could handle 
his own case and no evidence would be barred from the jury. A 
court in each township, and a county court to meet each month 
would do much to make justice speedy. 

The reform especially recommended by Sampson however, was 
a method which might be termed the chief plank in the radicals’ 
platform. We mean, of course, reference, adjustment, or arbi- 
tration. To make this mode of settlement more popular, he would 
make it available upon the request of either the plaintiff or de- 
fendant instead of the request of both being necessary. Sampson 
believes that this is a mode of trial, “of all yet tried, the most 


% Tbid., pp. 8-9. 
* Tbid., p. 12. 
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consistent with the principles of the ancient Saxon trial by jury; 
and most convenient among a free, enlightened, and commercial 
people.” In support of this method, he cites authorities and ex- 
amples. Did not St. Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians, Chap- 
ter 7, severely rebuke them for going to law and for not leaving 
their disputes to brethren? Did not the Quakers have a long and 
successful record of settling their disputes by arbitration? Did 
not the Methodists use it? In Delaware, when the causes were 
found too difficult for the jury, was it not referred to a committee 
of arbitration? When the great George Washington made his 
will, did he not specify that all differences which might arise under 
said will be referred to three honest men of the neighborhood ?** 

The radicals roared their approval of this masterly work. 
Comments poured into the Aurora office from every side; the first 
edition of the pamphlets was exhausted and a second edition came 
from the press. Duane was elated. But so were many of the 
Federalists. They saw the ever widening rift in Republican ranks 
because of the quarrel between conservatives and radicals and 
bided their time. They had watched Duane unloose the flood of 
Republicanism that had submerged them a few short years before, 
and they had not forgotten nor forgiven. “Every dog has his 
day,” and perhaps this would be theirs. 

But Duane, intent upon forcing through his reforms, did not 
grasp the full portent of the gathering storm clouds. At Lan- 
caster, McKean’s anger and exasperation steadily mounted. And 
this was not unusual. A lawyer, with a record of twenty-two 
years’ service as chief justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, he naturally resented the vicious attacks upon his profes- 
sion. Then, too, there were several other facts that accelerated the 
rising ire of the governor. These were the call for a convention 
to amend the state constitution and the gubernatorial contest. 
Because of the opposition of the governor, the reformers could 
scarcely hope to put through their program unless they could (1) 
amend the constitution, or (2) elect a governor in sympathy with 
their ideals. Duane and his followers tried to accomplish both. 

The draft of a memorial to the Legislature for the call for a 
convention to amend the constitution appeared in the Aurora on 


® Tbid., pp. 24-34. 
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February 28.°° In brief, the reasons stated for desiring an amend- 
ment were: (1) to reduce the term of senators to one year, (2) 
to reduce the power of the executive department in dispensing 
patronage, and (3) to reform the judicial department, which 
included making the judges responsible to the electorate, and in- 
suring justice without sale, denial or delay. Undoubtedly the 
judicial reform was of greatest concern, but the petitioners also 
probably remembered that after the Republican victory of 1799, a 
Federalist Senate remained to harass the incoming party. A one- 
year term for senators would prevent a recurrence of this situa- 
tion. Most Republicans showed little antipathy for patronage, but 
the radical element of the party was probably incensed because 
too little of its benefits came their way. Earlier, Duane had 
quarreled with Gallatin over this matter and thus was begun a 
bitter enmity which was carried by the Aurora editor to his 
grave.** Then, too, many looked askance at McKean for the 
favoritism shown his immediate family and relatives in filling 
positions of importance. 

Duane gave unsparingly of his energies to pave the way for a 
convention to amend the constitution. The Aurora fairly bristled 
with editorials and articles proclaiming the need for a constitu- 
tional amendment. On March 27 the Society of Friends of the 
People was organized in Philadelphia to carry on the crusade and 
every county and even some other states had branches with cor- 
respondence committees to carry on the good work.*® Circulating 
petitions, newspaper propaganda, mass meetings, followed with 
gratifying results. But Herculean efforts were necessary ; Duane 
had underestimated the strength of his following. For on April 
1, 1805, the House of Representatives decided that the number of 
petitioners did not justify at the time any measures of legislation 
for calling a convention to amend the constitution.*® But the fight 
went on, and quite bitterly during the gubernatorial campaign 
of 1805. 

On March 21, 1805, occurred a conversation which was des- 
tined to furnish much of the fireworks of the campaign to elect 


*® William Duane was accused of proposing the memorial, but his son, 
William J. Duane, refuted the charge. Aurora, March 2, 1805. 

* Henry Adams, History of the United States, I, 236-237. 
8 Aurora, March 28, 29, 1805. 
® House Journal, 1804-05. 
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a governor. While conversing with Snyder and McKenny, Gover- 
nor McKean is reputed to have observed that “there was a shame- 
ful and base prejudice against lawyers which produced from 
ignorance; for it was absurd to say that lawyers were not the 
wisest and best informed in the community.” He is further ac- 
credited with saying that “the memorial for calling a convention 
is a base libel, and the authors of it are liars, rascals and villains— 
and the supporters of the measure, are a set of stupid geese; that 
the present constitution was formed by a set of the wisest and best 
patriots that ever was collected; and shali a set of ignorant clod- 
hoppers in this way, overturn that constitution formed by a set 
of gentlemen so extensively learned in the law ?’’*° 

What campaign ammunition for the “Friends of the People!” 
But perhaps McKean was misquoted. There is reason to believe 
that his remarks were slightly twisted and colored, but it also 
seems evident that he did make remarks that were extremely 
derogatory to his opponents. In a letter to Alexander Dallas, he 
refers to the memorial for calling a convention as a “palpable 
libel” and calls the men who, he thinks, are trying to overthrow 
the established form of government “a set of clodpoles and 
ignoramuses.’’* 

A great hue and cry was raised by Duane and his cohorts, Mc- 
Kean was branded as a traitor to his party and called a haughty 
tyrant who affected great superiority to the people who elected 
him and whose petitions for reform he disdained. Nevertheless, 
the radicals were quick to sense the advantage of making it a 
mark of honor to be termed a “clod-hopper.” It was adopted 
with gusto and soon enjoyed general usage, being employed as a 
signature to newspaper articles and open letters. When a caucus 
of the radical members of the Legislature was held at Lancaster 
for the nomination of a candidate for governor, it was agreed 
that this candidate should not be a lawyer, should be a German, 
and that a “clod-hopper” should be preferred. Simon Snyder, 
speaker of the House and a farmer from Northumberland county, 
was almost unanimously chosen.*? 


“From a letter published in the Aurora, June 19, 1805. Daniel Mont- 
gomery, the writer, states that he overheard the conversation while waiting 
to see the governor. 

“ Published in the Aurora, June 3, 1805. 

“ Tbid., April 5, 1805. 
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Now McKean faced Simon Snyder in the political arena and a 
gigantic battle was waged for the position of chief executive of 
Pennsylvania. Snyder naturally received the support of the So- 
ciety of the Friends of the People, while McKean was backed 
by the Society of Constitutional Republicans, a conservative or- 
ganization. The latter society was avowedly organized “to pre- 
serve the constitution from the mysterious attacks of strange and 
obtrusive hands, and perpetuate its blessings.’”** Cries of “down 
with the Tories” and “Save the constitution” filled the air. How 
reminiscent of the Presidential campaign of 1936! 

“Politics makes strange bed fellows.” Duane who had for- 
merly been a loyal supporter of McKean, was now his severest 
critic. Dallas who had so brilliantly defended Duane following 
his arrest in 1799 for circulating a petition for the repeal of the 
Alien Bill,*#* was now using his brilliance to parry the savage 
thrusts of the “Aurora-man.” Federalists who had once winced 
as the name “Tory” had been contemptuously flung at them by 
McKean, were now rallying to the governor’s standard. This was 
indeed a political “Civil War.” 

As previously stated, the principal issue in the campaign was 
the proposal for a constitutional convention. Both radicals and 
conservatives posed as champions of the people’s liberties. The 
supporters of Snyder believed that his election meant the preser- 
vation of the rights and liberties the people had fought for in ’76 
and the destruction of the tyranny of the legal fraternity. Mc- 
Kean’s followers meant to protect the liberties of the people as 
guaranteed by the constitution. Brilliant oratory, coarse invective 
and scathing denunciations were the order of the day. Witness 
excerpts from speeches denouncing McKean—‘Are you ready 
then to join the lawyers, officers, and their friends against your 
legislature and the people?’’—‘‘As Pennsylvanians, could you be 
so beguiled as to join with those who live on your misery—whose 
riches is your wretchedness—who fatten upon your oppression ?”’*® 
And now a reference to the Federalist support of McKean—“The 
sickly royalists, the black and barbarous traitors of the American 
Revolution, with all their vile and wicked descendants, openly pro- 
fess attachment to him and to his cause.’’*® 


* Tbid., Feb. 22, 1799. 
“ Thid., Feb. 22, 1799. 
*® Tbid., Aug. 19, 1805. 
“ Thid., August 30, 1805. 
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On the other hand, we find that McKean’s supporters bitterly 
refer to the malcontents as those who wished to deprive them of 
the right of trial by jury, to substitute private courts for public 
courts of justice, prevent freedom of election by terrorizing de- 
nunciations, deprive the people of the benefit of the Pennsylvania 
common law, discard the state constitution and “subvert the fed- 
eral Constitution at the hazard of civil war.’’** 

Other charges against McKean appeared in the Aurora. One 
was his arbitrary action in removing Judge Preston,** while he 
subsequently refused to remove Judge Brackenridge*® after an 
address from the Legislature in each case.°° Another accusation 
was his overstepping the bounds of his constitutional power by 
granting Don Cabrera, a Spaniard, partial exemption from the 
sentence of the law after he had been convicted of forgery.” 

The heat of the campaign increased as the election in October 
approached, but Duane was fighting a losing battle. Conserva- 
tive Republicans, frightened by the proposal for a constitutional 
convention whose innovations they believed might prove unpre- 
dictable and dangerous, joined with the Federalists to re-elect Mc- 
Kean. A conservative majority was also returned to both houses 
of the Legislature. The Federalists had their revenge on Duane. 
He had fought a good fight, but in vain. Or was it in vain? We 
find that some of his efforts for reform bore fruit a little later 
when the radicals were returned to power in 1806. 


It is difficult to form a fair estimate of Duane from this descrip- 
tion of his activities relative to judicial reform. One is likely to 
gather that he had a universal hatred of lawyers, a strong dis- 
like of jury trial, and a strong predilection for arbitration. But 
we must not be too hasty in our conclusions. Duane comes to his 
own defense in a reply to Federalist papers criticizing the im- 
peachment of the Pennsylvania judges. He says, “They talk of 
our enmity to Jawyers, but forget that we are unfriendly to their 


“ Tbid., June 26, 1805, from Trenton True American. 

“Preston was indicted for libel for expressing opinions of McKean in a 
former campaign. 

“ Brackenridge, the one Republican judge on the Supreme Court bench, 
was absent when the decision of the Passmore Case had been read, but 
he approved of the sentence of his colleagues and requested impeachment 
with them. See House Journal, 1804-05. 
© Aurora, July 31, 1805. 

" Ibid., July 27, 1805. 
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abuses only; they talk of our dislikes of trial by jury, but they 
belie our motives and our wishes; we cherish trial by jury as 
warmly as those most loved in its eulogy; they talk of our predi- 
lection for arbitration, but forget to mention that we only advocate 
it in civil cases, where party to a suit is opposed to litigation, and 
does not wish to give enormous fees for what can be done with- 
out them.”®? 


Biographical Note: William Duane was born on May 17, 1760 
near Lake Champlain, N. Y., of Irish parentage. He was taken 
to Ireland in 1765. Later, after marrying Catherine Corcoran, he 
learned the printer’s trade and in 1787 went to India where he 
established the successful Indian World at Calcutta. For de- 
nouncing methods of the East Indian Company and espousing 
grievances of army officers, he was arrested, deported, and his 
property confiscated. In London, failing to gain restitution of 
his property through Parliament and the courts, he left England 
in disgust and came to Philadelphia where he became associated 
with Benjamin Franklin Bache in editing the Aurora. Upon 
Bache’s death in 1798, Duane became editor and made the Aurora 
the most powerful organ of the Jeffersonians. His courage, zeal, 
strength of convictions, virile style of writing, and genius in con- 
troversy, made him the most effective journalist of his time. He 
waged unceasing warfare upon the Federalists and all attempts 
to intimidate him failed. Perhaps his most important service to 
the nation was his exposure of the Federalist’s secret plan to pre- 
vent the election of Jefferson through the notorious Ross Election 
Bill. In discrediting the proposed war with France over the 
X. Y. Z. affair, in making the Alien and Sedition Laws abhorrent, 
in arousing the masses, and in aiding to make Jefferson’s victory 
in 1800 inevitable, he did more than any other single person. With 
Jefferson’s election, Duane’s national influence waned, but he 
remained a power in local politics. He became lieutenant colonel 
of rifles in 1898, served as an adjutant-general in the war of 1812 
and for a number of years before his death in 1835 was prothono- 
tary of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the eastern district.® 


52 Tbid., Jan. 17, 1805. 
5 Dictionary of American Biography, V, 467-468. 
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Washington, D. C. 


ENNSYLVANIANS have particular reasons for remember- 

ing Jefferson, in addition to those which they share with all 
Americans and with all lovers of human freedom the world over. 
The illustrious son of the Old Dominion was a frequent so- 
journer within our Commonwealth, and here performed some of 
his most celebrated official acts. 


Of the three outstanding achievements which Jefferson wished 
to be chronicled on his tombstone, the first was his authorship of 
the Declaration of Independence. That memorable task was per- 
formed on Pennsylvania soil. Much has been written about the 
house in which Jefferson lived at the time he was drafting that 
immortal document.” 


Desirous also of being remembered by posterity as author of 
the statute of Virginia for religious freedom, it was only natural 
that Jefferson should recognize that it was “the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, which set us the first example of the wholesome and happy 
effects of religious freedom,”* and should speak of “Pennsylvania, 
the cradle of toleration and freedom of religion.”* Likewise he 
recorded with satisfaction the fact that “Pennsylvania rejected 


a proposition to make the belief in God a necessary qualification 
for office.”® 


* Delivered before the Pennsylvania Society of Washington, D. C., meet- 
ing at the Willard Hotel on April 27, 1937. 

*Thomas Donaldson, The House in Which Thomas Jefferson Wrote the 
Declaration of Independence (Philadelphia, 1898). See also Joseph F. A. 
Jackson, Where Jefferson Wrote the Declaration of Independence; the 
Story of the Southwest Corner of Seventh and Market Streets, Philadel- 
phia (Philadelphia, 1924) : and ate F. A. Jackson, Encyclopedia of Phila- 
delphia (Philadelphia, 1932), III, 

* Thomas Jefferson to N. G. Babee April 19, 1814, Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Memorial Edition (Washington, 1903- 1904); XIV, 126, 129. 

*Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Cooper, Nov. 2, 1822, Ibid., XV, 403. 

5° Thomas Jefferson to Geo. Ticknor, June 22, 1817, The Works of Thomas 
Jefferson, edited by P. L. Ford (New York, 1904-1905), X, 80, 81. 
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Although he took pride in being “Father of the University of 
Virginia,’ Jefferson sent his own grandson to Pennsylvania to 
complete his education because “there are particular branches of 
science, which are not so advantageously taught anywhere else in 
the United States as in Philadelphia.’’® In a letter of benevolent 
admonition to the young man Jefferson wrote: “Look steadily to 
the pursuits which have carried you to Philadelphia, be very select 
in the society you attach yourself to, avoid taverns, drinkers, 
smokers, idlers, and dissipated persons generally; for it is with 
such that broils and contentions arise; and you will find your path 
more easy and tranquil.”* In similar strain he wrote to the mother 
of Jack Eppes, who later married Jefferson’s younger daughter 
Polly: “As soon as I am fixed in Philadelphia, I shall be in hopes 
of receiving Jack. Load him, on his departure, with charges not 
to give his heart to any object he will find there. I know no such 
useless bauble in a house as a girl of mere city education. She 
would finish by fixing him there and ruining him.”* Because of 
analogous reasons, doubtless, the prudent parent, though desirous 
of taking Polly with him to Philadelphia for a time, declared that 
“T would not choose to have her there after fourteen years of age.” 


His elder daughter Martha had likewise been sent to the Penn- 
sylvania metropolis to enjoy its educational advantages. “Her time 
in Philadelphia will be chiefly occupied in acquiring a little taste 
and execution in such of the fine arts as she could not prosecute 
to equal advantage in a more retired station,” Jefferson declared. 
However, he desired his daughter to be familiar with “the graver 
sciences” and with such accomplishments as music, dancing, draw- 
ing and belles lettres, inasmuch as “the chance that in marriage 
she will draw a blockhead I calculate at about fourteen to one” 
and accordingly “the education of her family will probably rest 
on her.’”® 

Jefferson himself first viewed Philadelphia in 1766 as a young 
man of twenty-three. He came to be inoculated against smallpox 


° Thomas Jefferson to Casper Wistar, June 21, 1807, Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Memorial Edition, XI, 242, 243. 
* Thomas Jefferson to T. J. Randolph, Nov. 24, 1808, Ibid., XII, 196, 201. 
8 Thomas Jefferson to Mrs. Eppes, 1790, Sarah. N. Randolph, The Domes- 
tic Life of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1871), p. 189. 
® Jefferson to Marbois, Annapolis, December 5, 1783, American Historical 
Review (1906), XII, 76-77. 
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by the celebrated Dr. Shippen.*° In 1775 and 1776 as a member 
of the Continental Congress Jefferson made trips to Philadelphia, 
on two occasions following a route which took him as far west as 
Lancaster and York. Between 1782 and 1784, when he had re- 
turned to public life after the death of his wife, these visits were 
renewed. In 1790, as Secretary of State in the administration of 
George Washington, Jefferson was in Philadelphia en route to and 
from New York, then the capital of the nation. In the fall of that 
year the seat of government was transferred to Philadelphia, and 
until he returned to private life in 1794 the Sage of Monticello 
there transacted his official business as head of the Department 
of State. In the winter of 1793, Congress met in Germantown, the 
city of Philadelphia having been ravaged by an epidemic of yellow 
fever. The letters written by Jefferson during his stay at Ger- 
mantown have been published.'? Momentous matters were at issue 
then. While France and England warred, American neutrality 
was at stake. The foundations of this government’s foreign policy 
were established, and the law of nations was enriched, by notable 
state papers penned by Jefferson.’* 


During his term as Vice President from 1797 to 1800, in the 
administration of John Adams, Jefferson was once more a familiar 
figure in Philadelphia. It was during this period, immediately 
preceding his election to the Presidency in 1800, that Jefferson 
suffered most acutely by reason of the fact that political antago- 
nisms were allowed to embitter personal relations and social inter- 
course; although at no time, apparently, did Jefferson particularly 
enjoy living in Philadelphia. 

“Party animosities here,” he wrote, “have raised a wall of sepa- 
ration between those who differ in political sentiments. They must 
love misery indeed who would rather at the sight of an honest 
man feel the torment of hatred and aversion than the benign spasms 
of benevolence and esteem.’?* One historian states that, “There 
is a tradition to this day in Philadelphia that so strongly ran the 


* H. S. Randall, Life of Thomas Jefferson (Philadelphia, 1888), I, 46. 

% Charles F. Jenkins, Jefferson’s Germantown Letters (Philadelphia, 1906). 

See Charles M. Thomas, American Neutrality in 1793 (New York, 
1931); Charles M. Wiltse, “Thomas Jefferson on the Law of Nations,” 
American Journal of International Law (1935), XXIX, 66-81. 

* Thomas Jefferson to Mrs. Church, Oct., 1792, The Works of Thomas 
Jefferson, edited by P. L. Ford, VI, 115, 116. 
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class feeling against Jefferson that Logan, Thomson, and Ritten- 
house were his only social equals who did not exclude him from 
the hospitality of their homes.’’* 

To some extent Jefferson may have been himself to blame for 
the fact that Philadelphians found him an uncongenial companion. 
In later years, imparting paternal admonition to a shy daughter, 
he declared: “From 1793 to 1797 I remained closely at home, saw 
none but those who came there, and at length became very sensible 
of the ill effect it had on my mind, and of its direct and irresistible 
tendency to render me unfit for society and uneasy when neces- 
sarily engaged in it. I felt enough of the effect of withdrawing 
from the world then to see that it led to an anti-social and mis- 
anthropic state of mind, which severely punishes him who gives in 
to it; and it will be a lesson I never shall forget as to myself.’”’** 

Nevertheless Jefferson deplored as ridiculous the fact that “Men 
who have been intimate all their lives, cross the streets to avoid 
meeting, and turn their heads another way, lest they should be 
obliged to touch their hats.”*® He longed for something “to re- 
lieve the dreariness of this scene, where not one single occurrence 
is calculated to produce pleasing sensations.’’** There was no pub- 
lic business upon which the energies of Congress might be use- 
fully employed, Jefferson complained; “Nor are we relieved by 
the pleasures of society here; for, partly from bankruptcies, partly 
from party dissentions, society is torn up by the roots. I envy 
those who stay at home enjoying the society of their friendly 
neighbors.”** Unburdening himself to his family, the unhappy 
Virginian exclaimed: “I never was more homesick or heartsick. 
The life of this place is peculiarly hateful to me, and nothing but 
a sense of duty and respect to the public could keep me here a 
moment.’® 

Again he wrote: “There is really no business which ought to 
keep us a fortnight. I am therefore looking forward with antici- 


* Tbid., VI, 116. 

* Thomas Jefferson to Mary Jefferson Eppes, March 3, 1802, Sarah N. 
Randolph, The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson, pp. 284-285. 

Thomas Jefferson to Edward Rutledge, June 24, 1797, Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, Memorial Edition, IX, 408, 411. 

* Thomas Jefferson to Martha Jefferson Randolph, Dec. 27, 1797, Ibid., 
Randall, Life of Thomas Jefferson, II, 481. 
' = Jefferson to Martha Jefferson Randolph, Dec. 27, 1797, Ibid., 
I 


0 Thomas Jefferson to John W. Eppes, May 6, 1798, Ibid., II, 385. 
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pation of the joy of seeing you again ere long, and tasting true 
happiness in the midst of my family. My absence from you 
teaches me how essential your society is to my happiness. Politics 
are such a torment that I would advise every one I love not to mix 
with them. I have changed my circle here according to my wish, 
abandoning the rich, and declining their dinners and parties, and 
associating entirely with the class of science, of whom there is a 
valuable society here. Still my wish is to be in the midst of our 
own families at home.’’*° 

Jefferson had been chosen on January 6, 1797, as president of 
the American Philosophical Society to succeed Rittenhouse. In 
accepting the honor, he professed as his sole qualification for the 
post “an ardent desire to see knowledge so disseminated through 
the mass of mankind that it may at last reach the extremes of 
society, beggars and kings.’’** He held this office until 1814, al- 
though after his removal from Philadelphia he could not concern 
himself so actively with the functioning of the organization.** 

Likewise “in the evenings of 1798-99” Jefferson enjoyed “de- 
lightful conversations” with Dr. Benjamin Rush, in which “the 
Christian religion was sometimes our topic” and which “served as 
an anodyne to the afflictions of the crisis through which our coun- 
try was then laboring.”** 

On the whole, Jefferson did not find life in Philadelphia very 
pleasant. As Claude Bowers has pictured it: “Under these con- 
ditions he dropped out of the social life of the capital. In the 
evenings he consulted with his political associates ; during the day 
he presented a calm, unruffled complacency to his enemies in the 
Senate over whom he presided with scrupulous impartiality. 
Driven from society, he found consolation in the little rooms of 
the Philosophical Society, among the relics of his friends Ritten- 
house and Franklin.”*4 


Moreover, although there is no evidence that he himself ever 


t — Jefferson to Martha Jefferson Randolph, Feb. 11, 1800, Jbid., 
I, ; 


* Nicholas Biddle, Eulogium on Thomas Jefferson, delivered before the 
American Philosophical Society, on the 11th day of April, 1827 (Philadel- 
phia, 1827), p. 29. 


Thomas Jefferson to Robt. M. Patterson, Nov. 23, 1814, Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, Memorial Edition, XIV, 210-211. 


——— Jefferson to Dr. Benjamin Rush, April 21, 1803, Ibid., X, 
9. 
* Claude Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton (New York, 1925), p. 354. 
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traveled any further west than York, it must not be supposed that 
Jefferson was unacquainted with the people and the problems of 
western Pennsylvania. When Secretary of State, his attention 
was drawn to the region later famed for the Whiskey Rebellion 
by the occurrence of certain irregular “proceedings against the 
laws for raising a revenue on distilled spirits.” Jefferson was 
“sincerely sorry that such proceedings have taken place,” and ex- 
pressed the hope that President Washington’s proclamation might 
result “either in an amendment of the law, if it needs it, or in their 
conviction that it is right.”** On another occasion questions were 
referred to him regarding the sale to Pennsylvania of lands be- 
longing to the United States situated on Lake Erie.** 

During Jefferson’s term as governor of Virginia in 1781 ar- 
rangements were made to determine “by celestial observation” the 
boundary between Virginia and Pennsylvania.** The Rev. James 
Madison of William and Mary College and the Rev. Robert An- 
drews were appointed commissioners on the part of Virginia. One 
set of observers was to be stationed at Philadelphia, another at 
Pittsburgh. Adequate instruments could be provided by Pennsyl- 
vania at the former spot, but Jefferson was very insistent that Wil- 
liam and Mary College lend their time piece for use at Fort Pitt, 
under Bishop Madison’s supervision, “for a purpose important to 
the public interest and in no small degree to geographical science.’’** 
Apparently successful in this request, Jefferson advised President 
Reed of Pennsylvania that: “We will send to the westward the 
most necessary Instruments which we suppose to be a good time 
piece and a transit Instrument and hope it will be convenient for 
you to furnish what may be necessary at the Eastern End.”*® Un- 
fortunately, operations were interrupted by the movement of enemy 
troops and had to be postponed.*® The Monongalia County Sur- 


* Thomas Jefferson to George Washington, oe 18, 1792, The Works of 
Thomas Jefferson, edited by P. L. Ford, VI, 14. 
®™ Opinion of Dec. 19, 1791, Ibid., V, 406- 407. 

In 1776 Jefferson had made a memorandum regarding the establishment 
of a satisfactory frontier. Jbid., II, 65-66. 

°° Thomas Jefferson to Rev. James Madison and Robert Andrews, March 
31, 1781; Thomas Jefferson to Rev. James Madison, April 8, 1781, Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, Memorial Edition, IV, 400-404. 

*® Thomas Jefferson to the President of Pennsylvania (Joseph Reed), April 
17, 1781, The Works of Thomas Jefferson, edited by P. L. Ford, III, 15-16. 

® Thomas Jefferson to His Excellency, President Reid, May 22, 1781, 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Memorial Edition, XIX, 349-350. 
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veyor was instructed by the chief executive of Virginia: “It having 
become impracticable to settle the boundary between this State 
and Pennsylvania by astronomical observations during the present 
season, it is referred by mutual consent till the next year. In the 
meantime it is agreed that Mason’s and Dixon’s line shall be ex- 
tended twenty-three miles with a surveyor’s compass, only in the 
usual manner, marking the trees very slightly. I am, therefore, 
to desire you to undertake to do this in connection with such per- 
son as shall be appointed by his Excellency President Reid, and 
report your work to the executive.”** Ultimately, it seems the 
work was performed by a renowned Philadelphia astronomer: 
“The continuation of Mason and Dixon’s line and the meridian 
from its termination to the Ohio, was done by Mr. Rittenhouse 
and others. ... What has been done by Rittenhouse can be better 
done by no one.”*? 

During Jefferson’s Presidency, on March 29, 1806, he signed 
the act providing for construction of the National Pike, a highway 
to connect the newly-admitted state of Ohio with the Atlantic 
seaboard. At the close of that year, commissioners appointed to 
designate a route made their report. Not until April 9, 1807, did 
Pennsylvania give its assent to the project, as required by the act 
of Congress. Even then, the Pennsylvania Legislature appended a 
proviso urging that the route recommended by the commissioners 
be changed so as to pass through Uniontown and Washington, the 
county seats of Fayette and Washington counties.** 

After considering the question whether the road should be built 
through Uniontown, or through Brownsville as originally pro- 
posed by the commissioners, Jefferson wrote to Secretary of the 
Treasury Gallatin, himself a resident of western Pennsylvania, 
that “we should consider the question of whether the road should 
pass through Uniontown, as now decided affirmatively, & I re- 
ferred to the Commrs. to reconsider the question whether it should 
also pass through Brownsville & decide it according to their judg- 
ment.”** After the inclusion of both Uniontown and Brownsville, 


* Thomas Jefferson to the surveyor of the County of Monongalia, June 3, 
1781, Ibid., XIX, 356. 

*® Thomas Jefferson to Governor Wilson C. Nicholas, April 19, 1816, [bid., 
XIV, 471, 481. 

*®T. B. Searight, The Old Pike: A History of the National Road (Union- 
town, 1904). Chapters III-IV. 

* Thomas Jefferson to Albert Gallatin, April 21, 1807, Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Memorial Edition, XI, 194-195. 
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it had to be determined whether the route should pass through 
Washington or Wheeling. Here again both towns were ultimately 
included. In another letter to Gallatin during the course of this 
business, Jefferson complained of the conduct of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature in seeking to dictate “the direction of a road made at 
the national expense and for national purposes” and threatened, 
if need be, to adopt a route “which shall not enter the State of 
Pennsylvania” at all.** 

Moreover, Jefferson was duly mindful of Pennsylvania’s polit- 
ical importance. Frequently in need of a “clue” when “con- 
founded in the labyrinth of politics of Pennsylvania,’** Jefferson 
was constantly on the alert to keep from being involved in or 
taking sides in the “jumble of subdivision’** resulting from the 
political “schisms” of the state.** 

In a letter prepared, but not sent,*® in reply to an address of the 
ward committee of Philadelphia on the subject of removals from 
office, Jefferson asserted the impropriety of petitions, intended to 
influence his exercise of the appointive power, emanating from 
groups not recognized by the Constitution. He was desirous, 
however, of obtaining the advice and opinions of individuals re- 
specting such matters. Proceeding to state his approval of the 
policy of the governor of Pennsylvania in making removals, he 
said: “I dare say too that the extensive removals from office in 
Pennsylva. may have contributed to the great conversion which has 
been manifested among its citizens. But I respect them too much 
to believe it has been the exclusive or even the principal motive.” 

On another occasion he declared: “The spirit of 1776 is not 
dead. It has only been slumbering. The body of the American 
people . . . have been the dupes of artful manoeuvers, and made 
for a moment to be willing instruments in forging chains for 
themselves. But time and truth have dissipated the delusion, and 
opened their eyes. . . . Pennsylvania, Jersey and New York are 


*® Thomas Jefferson to Albert Gallatin, April 22, 1808, /bid., XII, 31-32. 
* Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Leiper, May 31, 1823, The Works of 
Thomas Jefferson, edited by P. L. Ford, X, 253, 254. 
* Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Leiper, June 11, 1804, Jbid., VIII, 304-305. 
*® Thomas Jefferson to Albert Gallatin, March 28, 1803, Jbid., VIII, 222; 
to Joseph Scott, March 9, 1804, Jbid., VIII, 305; to Thomas Leib, August 
12, 1805, Ibid., VIII, 353-354. 
® Thomas Jefferson to Duane, July 24, 1893, Ibid., VIII, 255-259. 
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coming majestically round to the true principles.”*° In the elec- 
toral college, said Jefferson: “Pennsylvania really spoke in a voice 
of thunder.”* 

The stability of the nation, Jefferson believed, was assured if 
the two historic Commonwealths stood side by side. “It has ever 
been my creed that the continuance of our union depends entirely 
on Pennsylva and Virginia, if they hold together nothing North 
or South will fly off.’’** 

There is much wisdom in his admonition to Madison: “Let us 
cultivate Pennsylvania, and we need not fear the universe.’’** 


“Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Lomax, he 12, 1799, Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, Memorial Edition, X, 123-12 

“ Thomas Jefferson to Dr. Elijah Griffith, May 28, 1809, Ibid., XII, 285. 

“Thomas Jefferson to Samuel H. Smith, April 12, 1821, The Works of 
Thomas Jefferson, edited by P. L. Ford, X, 190, 191. 

“Thomas Jefferson to James Madison, Jan. 22, 1797, Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Memorial Edition, IX, 367, 369 
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By Mrs. Jacos A. Ciutz 
(Liberty Augusta Hollinger) 


Edited by Elsie Singmaster, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


IBERTY AUGUSTA HOLLINGER was sixteen years old at 

the time of the Battle of Gettysburg, the eldest of a family of 
four girls and one boy, living with their parents at the eastern end 
of the pleasant, tree-shaded town. Besides the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary and Pennsylvania (now Gettysburg) College, the 
town contained an academy for boys and two private schools for 
girls. Its chief industry was the manufacture of carriages in which 
about two hundred men were engaged. 


Mrs. Clutz speaks with naive admiration of the beauty of her 
young sister. She herself retained until her death at the age 
of eighty-one the characteristic charm of her family. She was 
married to a graduate of the seminary, Jacob A. Clutz, who, after 
serving various parishes and being president of Midland Col- 
lege at Atchison, Kansas, returned to Gettysburg as pastor of St. 
James Lutheran Church. He was afterwards a professor at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. In Gettysburg, her large family 
married and gone, Mrs. Clutz was happy in her garden, her 
friends and her books. She never ceased to believe that the Civil 
War was a sad necessity; she always revered Abraham Lincoln. 


In attendance at a religious convocation in Sweden, Dr. Clutz 
was struck by a car and fatally injured. With the same fortitude 
with which she had ministered to the wounded in her girlhood, 
Mrs. Clutz endured this overwhelming shock during the few years 
of life which remained. 

Her reminiscences were written in 1925, sixty-two years after 
the battle. They are remarkable only as any simple, vivid narra- 
tive is remarkable. They are especially interesting because they 
show the calmness and efficiency with which the citizens of Get- 
tysburg, even children, met the most terrible of disasters. 

[Elsie Singmaster ] 
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My children, and other members of our family, have often ex- 
pressed a wish that I would make some permanent record of my 
recollections of the Battle of Gettysburg. So many years have 
passed that many things have entirely escaped my memory. But 
this year, 1925, the anniversary of the battle has happened to 
fall again on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. In imagination 
I live it all over almost as though it were just occurring. So many 
vivid pictures crowd my mind and fill my soul, that I hesitate to 
try to describe them as they occurred. But I will do the best I can. 


At the time of the battle I was a young girl of sixteen. We 
were living on York Street where the present high school building 
stands. Our house, a roomy brick one, stood in the center of a 
large plot of ground between the York Pike, which was the con- 
tinuation of York Street, and what was known as the Bonneau- 
ville, or Hanover Road, now Hanover Street. There were then 
only a few houses east of ours, also between the two roads, and 
a few opposite on the other side. 


There was excitement in Gettysburg for some days before the 
battle, especially during the preceding week when a detachment 
of Confederate cavalry entered the town and passed on down 
the Baltimore Pike. There was great commotion on the morning 
of Wednesday, July Ist, when the report spread from door to 
door that the enemy was coming in force. We could also hear 
an occasional boom of cannon west of town. My father was at 
the warehouse down along the railroad, on the corner of Stratton 
Street, where he was engaged in the grain and produce business. 
My brother Gussie, then a little lad of about five years, was eager 
to go to see father because he wanted to show him his first waist 
and breeches. I decided to go with him to please him, and also 
to hear what father thought about the situation. He did not 
seem in the least excited, and advised a little calm waiting for 
further developments. When I got home and turned into our 
gate I knew that the excitement was increasing. Many of our 
neighbors left their homes only to encounter greater danger else- 
where. Meanwhile, their houses were ransacked by the Con- 
federates who took possession of most of the houses they found 
deserted and helped themselves to whatever they wanted, especially 
food. 


While we were deliberating what would be best to do, two 
wounded Union officers came up, one a captain with a bullet in 
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his neck, and the other a lieutenant with a bullet in his wrist. 
Both were suffering greatly. We appealed to them for advice, 
and they immediately asked about the cellar. They heartily agreed 
that it would be a safe place during the battle. We found mother 
lying in a faint from the excitement, and the officers first carried 
a rocking-chair to the cellar, then mother herself. They then said 
that they must hurry off or they would be taken prisoners by 
“Johnny Reb.” 

In a little while General Howard’s troops of the Eleventh Corps 
retreated through the town to Cemetery Hill past our house. They 
were closely followed by the Confederate troops and as we saw 
the gray uniforms, we thought with fear of the two kind officers 
who had delayed their departure in order to give us help and 
advice. We were very happy to hear from them after the battle 
that they had reached the Union lines safely, and later that they 
had recovered from their wounds. As the two lines of soldiers 
ran past, firing as they went, we watched them through the cellar 
windows. Oh! What horror filled our breasts as we gazed upon 
their bayonets glistening in the sun, and heard the deafening roar 
of musketry! Mother was roused to consciousness by the terrific 
explosions and murmured over and over, “Have they shot at the 
town?” 

Soon we heard that General Reynolds had fallen in the grove 
west of the seminary, now known as “Reynolds Woods.” We felt 
then that we were indeed in the midst of a serious strife. General 
Howard’s men had sought the hills south of the town, both for 
greater safety and to prepare for further battle in a stronger posi- 
tion. The Confederates filled the town. They were appearing 
everywhere on the streets and taking possession of our neighbors’ 
houses that had been abandoned. After making biscuits in a house 
across the street several called to Julia, my sister, who was on our 
balcony, and asked for butter for their biscuits. She saucily an- 
swered, “If you are hungry you can eat them as they are.” They 
laughed and went back into the house. 

Some of them rode into our yard and demanded the keys to the 
warehouse from father, who had locked it and come home when 
our men retreated. He refused to give them up, and they said 
calmly that of course they would get in. “Well,” said father, “if 
you do I cannot prevent it, but I am not inviting you by giving you 
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my keys.” They then requested father to allow them to come into 
the house, and asked whether we would not cook and bake for 
them. Father again said “No,” and when they insisted Julia came 
to the rescue. When she stepped out of the cellar and said that it 
would be impossible for us to do so, it was as though a vision had 
appeared. Without another word they quickly rode out of the 
yard. She was at that time between fourteen and fifteen years 
old, a very attractive child, with dark brown eyes and beautiful 
brown curls, who always seemed to attract and impress strangers. 


The same men came a number of times and wanted to take our 
horse and cow. Father always told them that the horse was too 
old to be of any use to them, and for the time being they left both 
the horse and the cow. There was a flourishing patch of corn back 
of the house near the barn. This was a temptation for their 
horses, but father simply told them that they could not use it, and 
wonderful to tell they never did. I do not know why they main- 
tained such a gentlemanly demeanor unless it was father’s silvery 
head that awakened their respect. He was not yet forty-three years 
old, but his hair and beard had turned gray early and were as 
white as snow, making him look quite venerable. Of course the 
Confederates forced the locks of the warehouse and took what 
they wanted and then ruined everything else. They opened the 
spigots of the molasses barrels and allowed the molasses to run 
over the floor. They scattered the salt and sugar on the floor also, 
and anything else that was accessible. 


Finally they also took our horse when they retreated on Satur- 
day, but I suppose they soon discovered that father had told them 
the truth when he said it was too old for service. At any rate 
they did not take it very far, and a few days later we heard 
that it was at Hanover. Father went and proved his property and 
brought it home no worse for the capture and little trip. The ani- 
mal had been used for many years as a draft horse at the ware- 
house, and was well known all over the town and through the sur- 
rounding country. 

We stayed quietly in our cellar most of the time during the three 
days of the battle. How glad we were for such a safe retreat from 
all harm and danger! A few bullets struck the cellar doors, and 
occasionally we could hear them strike the brick walls of the house, 
but we felt perfectly safe. There was a large wheat-field south 
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of our house on the Culp farm, ripe and ready for harvest, and it 
seemed to be full of Union sharpshooters. We could see them 
pop up and fire when any of the Confederates, especially officers, 
rode by. We could see them in the trees beyond also. When father 
left the cellar to feed the chickens or to milk the cow, the bullets 
flew all about him. Finally, he spoke to the sharpshooters about it. 
An officer said, “Why, man, take off that gray suit; they think you 
are a ‘Johnny Reb.’” He put on a black suit and had no further 
trouble. We ate cold dinners in the cellar, and sometimes break- 
fast too. One morning the cannon planted around our house began 
to shake the house with their unearthly explosions before we were 
ready to descend. In the evenings, after the firing ceased, we 
ventured up into the kitchen to cook a hot meal, and we slept up- 
stairs every night. 


Such was our life for three days, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. On Saturday morning we went downstairs to try to get 
a little breakfast and soon realized that all was quiet there. We 
ventured out to look around. The few Confederates seemed to 
be either wounded or were stragglers. The battle was ended and 
it was not long before our own Union soldiers began to appear. A 
number of them came to the house, so tired and hungry that 
mother invited them in, and began to cut bread for them. She 
spread the bread with butter and then set out a crock of apple- 
butter, telling them to help themselves. They did so in a hurry and 
declared that it was “the best stuff they ever ate.” Later in the 
day father found a number of worn and bedraggled Union soldiers 
in the barn. We fed them also, and they became very friendly. 
Among them was a German who fell in love with Julia. He would 
say to to her, “Now, Yulie, you say Chorge no more drink, and 
Chorge no more drink.” He would also repeat the saying that 
was common among the Germans of the Eleventh Corps. “I fight 
mit Sigel, but I runs mit Howard.” There were two young 
soldiers among these who came to visit us a number of times after 
the war was over. One was a Dr. Agnew, and the other a Mr. 
Wallace. 


There was a great deal of rain after the battle. Some thought that 
it was because of the heavy cannonading and the explosion of so 
much ammunition. How we suffered from the awful, awful stench 
coming from the dead horses and even the dead and wounded 
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soldiers from both armies who were still unburied or uncared for! 
Father felt that he must help out on the field. Heartsick and soul- 
sick and with aching back he served the terribly wounded with the 
one thing they clamored for—water, water, until he was ready to 
drop from exhaustion. 


One of the most interesting incidents in our experiences was the 
appearance of General Lee and his staff in front of our house on 
the evening of the first day of the battle. I very well remember 
his face and striking appearance as he sat on his splendid war- 
horse, “Traveller.” They were in front of our house for some 
time, while General Lee was observing, through his field glasses, 
the hills south of the town on which General Howard had taken 
refuge, and where now the whole Army of the Potomac was tak- 
ing its stand to give further battle to the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. After a long and careful examination he took his glasses 
down and I heard him say to the officers near him something like 
this: “Those hills all around are natural fortresses. Wonderful! 
Wonderful! It will be very difficult to capture them or dislodge 
the troops holding them.” 


There was a handsome young officer on General Lee’s staff who 
backed his horse up quite close to the gate where Julia and I were 
standing. He presented a very striking figure, mounted on a beau- 
tiful sorrel with a red sash passed over his right shoulder and 
fastened at his waist in a knot from which the fringe fell over his 
knee. I think his name was Breckenridge. He seemed to give no 
heed to what his commander was saying about the wonderful hills 
on which our men were entrenched. I heard much of what they 
were saying. 

I also heard much that was being discussed right by me. Julia 
was telling the young officer how our troops were coming to Gettys- 
burg from all points, and that soon there would be a formidable 
army gathered which they could not withstand. He looked at her 
quizzically and seemed amused, but he made no unkind or harsh 
reply. How much he believed we could not tell. Father kept 
telling the Confederates on every opportunity that they would soon 
be wiped out, as our men were coming in great numbers from all 
directions. What seemed to dishearten them more than anything 
else was that there seemed to be so large a number of able-bodied 
men left on the farms and in the towns for service in any emer- 
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gency. All their men, young and old, were in the ranks, with no 
reserves left. They realized that the North could continue the war 
indefinitely, while they had about exhausted their resources. 


The second day of the battle many wounded were carried 
through our yard on stretchers. Sometimes blood was dripping 
through the stretchers, and their faces were pale as death. Once 
in a while a man was entirely covered, too badly wounded to be 
seen. Some were able to help themselves and came limping through 
with the blood oozing from their wounds. One very youthful 
soldier in a blue uniform hobbled into the yard with a wound in 
his foot. The blood was soaking his shoe, and mother urged him 
to go to a hospital and have his shoe removed and the wound 
dressed as soon as possible, as his foot would swell so that the 
shoe could not be removed. We could not tell whether those on 
the stretchers were Confederate or Union soldiers, but I suppose 
that most of them were Confederates, as they would likely care 
for their own wounded first. 


On the evening of Thursday, the second day, a number of Con- 
federates came into the yard and asked father to get them some 
supper. He said he did not think that we could feed them. Just 
then Julia came out of the cellar and stood on the steps which 
led up into the yard outside the house. The minute they saw 
her their attitude entirely changed. They became very courteous 
and politely asked us girls to sing for them. Julia was very pa- 
triotic and told them that we would not sing to please Confederates, 
but that possibly our boys in blue might hear us and be cheered. 
So we sang a number of our own Union war songs with which we 
were familiar. Each time the Confederates would respond with 
one of their southern songs. Presently an officer rode into the yard 
and said to one of the men, “Cap, you’d better be careful about 
these songs.” The captain answered, “Why, that’s all right. They 
sing their battle songs, and then we sing ours.” They asked us 
whether we had an instrument, and they wanted to come into the 
house and have a pleasant social time. But father and mother 
would not consent. 


On Saturday afternoon a Confederate surgeon came into the 
yard, and lifting his hat very politely, asked mother if he might 
sit on the porch and rest. He was very tall and fine-looking, a 
perfect gentleman both in appearance and manners. He appeared 
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tired and worn. My sister Annie, who was then about nine years 
old, was standing near him and he took her hand and asked mother 
if he might hold her on his knee. He said she reminded him so 
much of his sister’s little girl. Mother and I were busy getting 
supper, and when it was ready she invited him to eat with us. He 
declined, very politely, saying that he could not possibly eat any- 
thing as he was too weary and heartsick from amputating limbs 
all day. We could see blood-stains on his boots. There was an 
emergency hospital in a carpenter shop not far from our house. 
The carpenter’s bench was used as an operating table, and my sis- 
ter Bertie, who had gone there several times said that there was a 
big pile of legs and arms outside the window. She was about seven 
at this time. No doubt it was in this shop that he had been operat- 
ing. We did not learn his name. 


When the hospitals were better established we carried dainties to 
the wounded and dying of both armies, nearly every day. Mother, 
especially, was tireless in her willingness to bake and work and to 
carry cheer and comfort to the suffering soldiers. Of course other 
women were similarly engaged, both women of Gettysburg and 
many visitors who came to minister to the wounded. One of the 
familiar figures on the streets in those days that interested us very 
much was Dr. Mary Walker. Her low silk hat, with bloomers, 
and a man’s coat and collar, seemed invariably to call forth a laugh 
or a yell from the young boys, and many a smile and shrug from 
the older people. 

In one of my mother’s visits to the hospitals she found a very 
young Confederate soldier, a mere boy, who was fatally wounded. 
He seemed so happy to see her, and begged her to come again. He 
said he loved to look at her because she reminded him of his 
mother. But, alas! The next time she went to see him she found 
his cot empty. Mother also visited a young Union soldier by the 
name of Ira Sparry who lay badly wounded in the Reformed 
Church. She was much pleased with his general appearance and 
manners. He seemed to be getting along all right, and when he 
learned that his wife was coming to see him he was happy. Their 
home was in Portland, Maine. She finally arrived and came to 
our house, but too late to see her husband. He had suddenly taken 
a turn for the worse, and had died and was buried the day before 
she reached Gettysburg. 
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This woman came to Gettysburg with the father of a wounded 
boy who was at our house. The boy’s first name was Paul; I do 
not remember his other name. His right arm had been amputated 
at the shoulder, and it was my duty to dress the wound every morn- 
ing and evening. How still he used to hold while I thoroughly 
cleansed it! His father took him home, and we heard later that 
though the wound had healed he died from the effects of it. While 
he was at our house he was so painfully nervous from the pain and 
shock that he had to have an anodyne every evening on retiring so 
as to get some sleep and rest. 

Still another interesting case was that of a young soldier whom 
we used to visit in the general hospital which was established in 
a grove along the York Pike, now the Lincoln Highway. The 
boy’s left foot had been amputated, but he was always very jolly. 
Three or four years ago he came back to see the battlefield for the 
first time and he came out to our house at the seminary with Mr. 
Taughinbaugh, at whose house he was lodging. He asked whether 
my name had been Liberty Hollinger, and he recalled my visits to 
the hospital. At first I could not remember him, but after a little 
conversation it all came back to me again very clearly. 

On the afternoon of the first day’s fight, when our men were 
falling back, a very young Union soldier came into our yard, and 
asked mother to keep his blanket and knapsack for him. He said 
he was not well and that they were too heavy for him to carry. He 
told her that if he never got back for them she should keep them. 
We never heard from him again. 

One day Julia and I went out to the seminary building to see a 
wounded Confederate officer, Major General Trimble. I do not 
know how we came to do this, but I remember that we gave him a 
bouquet of flowers, and that he and his orderly were very polite and 
kind to us. I little thought then that my husband would be a pro- 
fessor at the seminary and that I would spend so many years on 
the campus. I think General Trimble made his escape later 
through the assistance of some southern women who came to 
Gettysburg after the battle purposely to help Confederate officers 
to get away." 


1General Trimble was removed to Fort Warren, and detained there until 
February, 1865. He had been in railroad service for years and his acquaint- 
ance with northern as well as southern railroad systems made him “a dan- 
gerous man” in the eyes of Union leaders.—[E. S.] 
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Four such ladies from Baltimore were at our house for a few 
days. They were brought to us and introduced by Dr. John A. 
Swope who was then living in the town. One was Mrs. Banks 
and the name of another one was Mrs. Warrington. I do not re- 
member the name of the other two, a lady and her daughter, and 
am not sure that we ever knew. They were very delightful ladies 
and were well supplied with money. They spent the whole day 
out on the field and in the hospitals where the Confederate 
wounded were. We did not suspect their intentions at first, but 
when they tried to buy up men’s civilian clothes, and even women’s 
clothing, we began to understand what they were about. As soon 
as my father learned what their real mission was, he insisted that 
mother must send them away. He would not tolerate any Con- 
federate sympathizers in our house. He had seen too much of 
what our brave men had suffered because of the war, especially 
in the Battle of Gettysburg. 


The ladies begged very earnestly to be allowed to stay, saying 
that they were much pleased with their accommodations. They 
especially liked mother’s tea and hot biscuits, and in fact every- 
thing she put on the table. Mother was sorry to send them away 
as they were willing to pay well for every attention. They even 
offered to increase the amount, but father was relentless. He was 
not willing to sacrifice his principles, even though the losses he had 
suffered during the war made ready money very desirable. The 
four ladies left our home very reluctantly and we could not help 
wondering whether they found another place they liked. 


Sunday, the second day after the battle, and the fifth day of July 
was a day long to be remembered. It was so different from any 
other Sunday we had ever known. It had rained very hard Satur- 
day night and the atmosphere was stifling and extremely impure 
from the many unburied horses and human beings scattered over 
the vast field. The cavalry field alone covered sixteen square miles 
and the entire battlefield, forty. On this Sunday morning after the 
weather had cleared, father, a little rested from the strenuous work 
of the day before—that terrible Saturday of which I have already 
written—felt that he must continue to care for the poor wounded 
and dying men who had fought so bravely. He hitched the horse to 
the spring wagon, put in plenty of straw to make it as comfortable 
as possible, and drove out over the battlefield. He brought in 
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many loads of wounded to the emergency hospitals in the churches, 
the college and seminary. In these buildings and later in the tents 
put up by the government in the woods east of the town, the 
women and girls of Gettysburg ministered to the sick and 
wounded. Many of the temporary nurses laid aside their full 
hoop-skirts and donned hospital garb so that they might perform 
their tasks more efficiently. 

The young people from the different choirs delighted to sing at 
the hospitals. Many romances developed. One of our most inti- 
mate friends married a southerner whom her mother had nursed 
back to health. 


The Sisters of Charity from Emmitsburg made their appearance 
very soon after the battle. I recall many instances of their kind- 
ness and usefulness as I watched them sit by the hospital cots, 
moistening the parched lip, fanning the heated brow, writing a let- 
ter to the loved home-folks or reading and praying with the 
wounded and dying. No wonder the men learned to admire and 
love them! 

Soon the town began to fill with friends and strangers, some 
intent on satisfying their curiosity and others, shame to say, to pick 
up articles of value. Blankets, sabers, guns and many other things 
were thus obtained and smuggled away or secreted. Some time 
after the battle when the government began to count up the 
losses, houses in Gettysburg were searched and some yielded sound 
and well preserved government property. 

Among the visitors who came to Gettysburg were friends and 
acquaintances of our family, many of whom we were glad to wel- 
come. But we could not help being amused, saddened as we were, 
by some who claimed acquaintance in order to have a stopping- 
place. As I was the only member of the family who was not 
suffering from biliousness and illness, I was deputed to receive 
most of the visitors. 

Being occupied in this way and in caring for the other members 
of the family, I did not get out on the battlefield for some time, 
but when I did find time to go, there was still much to horrify. 
Many trenches in which soldiers were buried were necessarily very 
shallow and gruesome sights greeted those who came near. It was 
not unusual to see a hand or foot or other part of the body pro- 
truding from the ground. When my sister Annie was walking 
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over the field, several weeks after the battle, she picked up a hand, 
dried to parchment so that it looked as though covered with a kid 
glove. There was nothing repulsive about the relic, and we all re- 
marked about the smallness of the fingers. We guessed that it 
must have belonged to a very young soldier or a southerner who 
had never worked with his hands. To conceal skeletons from view, 


I would collect army coats lying about and place them over the 
bones. 


Many of our neighbors who had left their homes at the first 
alarm did not return until everything was quiet. Of course they 
found their once orderly houses in confusion; beds had been oc- 
cupied, bureaus ransacked and contents scattered over the house. 
The larders had been searched for eatables and nothing remained 
that the soldiers could find use for. We felt indignant, after our 
terrible experiences to have some of our neighbors blame us be- 
cause we did not watch over their homes and protect their prop- 
erty. They ignored the ruin and destruction of our own property 
which we had been powerless to prevent. They did not seem to 
realize that to save lives was the sole concern of those frightful 
days—property and material things faded into the background. We 
were ready to use ourselves and all we had in service for the men 
who had saved our town and people. How we studied to serve 
them in every possible way! We cooked and baked and invited 
them into our homes and to our tables loaded with all the food we 
could collect and prepare. Most of our citizens were occupied 
as we were, helping whenever opportunity offered. True, we had 
a few people in our town who were dubbed “copperheads” be- 
cause they did not ring true blue. 


Father acquired a reputation among the soldiers by his ability 
to cure felons. Many of the men were afflicted in this way and 
suffered keenly, so that they could not sleep. He would hold the 
afflicted finger or thumb tightly in his closed hand until the throb- 
bing ceased and the fever left. This was very painful to the 
sufferers and often tears would pour down their cheeks during 
the curing process. Father also suffered, feeling the pain sharply 
in his own hand and arm. But he never failed to effect a cure. 
The men were so grateful, and they would beg him to let them 
pay him for the cure, but he would never accept any remuneration 
from them. 
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Many years after the Battle of Gettysburg, when we had moved 
to Kansas, we were sometimes reminded of the events of those by- 
gone days. Mr. Hursh, the father of one of the students at Mid- 
land College, of which my husband was president, invited us to 
visit his home in Lancaster, Kansas. He had been in Gettysburg 
after the battle, serving in the Quartermaster’s Department. He 
told us of various people he had met and mentioned among others 
a “fine gray-haired gentleman who had a grain and lumber yard.” 
He said he never saw anyone so devoted to Bible reading. Much 
pleased, I told him who the man was—my father. 

The time I have spent in recalling to mind and writing out these 
memories of the Battle of Gettysburg has been of mingled pleasure 
and pain. Living over the days when our family was an unbroken 
circle has brought back the joy of childhood and youth; but I can- 
not help feeling again some of the mental and physical strain under 
which we passed our days and nights. This very tenseness served 
to fix impressions in my young mind so indelibly that now when I 
have grown old, I find them clear and undimmed. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. Stevens 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The attention of every member of the Association is called 
to the fact that the annual meeting will be held at Williamsport, 
October 28 and 29. Local arrangements are in the hands of Mr. 
Bruce A. Hunt, who may be reached at The Williamsport Sun 
office by any person desiring information. The general chairman 
of the program committee is Dr. J. Orin Oliphant, of Bucknell 
University. Professor LeRoy Koehler, of the East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College, has charge of the session primarily of 
interest to public school teachers. Those sessions prepared for the 
historical societies are in charge of Miss Frances Dorrance of 
Wilkes-Barre and Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles of Milton. In- 
quiries may be addressed to any of these regarding the various 
meetings. 

While the details of the program have not yet been entirely 
worked out, several interesting features are promised for the Octo- 
ber meeting. The Friday afternoon program on October 28 has 
been arranged primarily for the professional historians and will 
be made up of papers presented by representatives of this group. 
According to present plans, papers from members of the faculties 
of several of the smaller liberal arts colleges will appear on this 
program. Friday evening will be devoted to a dinner meeting in 
Williamsport. 

On Saturday morning, October 29, two concurrent sessions will 
be held. One of these will be arranged primarily for the benefit of 
teachers in the Pennsylvania public schools. It will be concerned 
entirely with the problems encountered in presenting history and 
the social studies. It should prove of considerable value to teachers 
and should constitute one of the most important of the new pro- 
gram features. It is a continuation of the effort of the Association, 
begun with the instituting of a special department in the magazine, 
to render a definite service to the public school fraternity. 
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At the same time, an entire program will be devoted to the in- 
terests of the historical societies. It is the belief of the Associa- 
tion Council that by this means the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies and the Association may be brought into a 
closer contact to the mutual advantage of both. The program will 
constitute a symposium on the problems of the local historical 
society. It is especially commended to the attention of all historical 
society groups interested in keeping abreast of the most recent 
developments in terms of society work and activity throughout 
Pennsylvania. 

All in all, the program will be one of the most challenging ever 
offered by the Association. It is hoped that every member will 
constitute himself or herself a committee of one in advertising the 
meeting and inviting interested persons to attend. It is important 
to note that all meetings are open to anyone interested in Pennsyl- 
vania history, and not solely to those who are members of the 
Association. Those in a position to advertise the meeting, either 
by newspaper publicity, by mentioning it at school organizations 
and meetings, or through a historical society are urged to do so. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Crawford County Historical Society has completed a season 
of unusual activity climaxed by the leadership which it assumed 
in the sesquicentennial observance of the founding of Meadville 
held during the week of May 12. The celebration was a success 
in every way. Those interested in the history of Meadville should 
be certain to see the special sesquicentennial edition of the Trib- 
une-Republican issued in honor of the event. 

The society continues to sponsor interesting meetings devoted 
to the history of the region. The April 21 gathering was given 
over to an annual spring concert held in the high school auditorium 
with the Meadville Orchestral Society providing the music. On 
April 28, a regular meeting in the public library was devoted to 
the history of social work in Meadville, discussed by Miss Helen 
Easterwood. Let us hope that this fine record of activity for the 
1937-38 season will be continued during the next year. 


The Huguenot Society of Pennsylvania held its annual meeting 
at Easton on May 21. It was very well attended. Sessions were 
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held in the First Reformed Church with a luncheon at the Hotel 
Easton. Dr. William Mather Lewis, head of Lafayette College, 
was re-elected president, Mrs. Robert S. Birch, of Reading, re- 
cording secretary, and Mr. John Baer Stoudt, of Allentown, 
historian. 

The principal address of the day was delivered by Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling. The meeting was attended by Mrs. John F. McDougal, 
of New York, national president of the Huguenot Society. The un- 
veiling of the new Lafayette statue, at the entrance gate of Lafay- 
ette College, and a tour of outstanding historic sites in the eastern 


area, were other features of the meeting attended by over 400 
members. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society reports gratifying results from its cam- 
paign to interest public school students and teachers in local 
history. The junior membership has risen to approximately 60 
and the total membership of the society has reached well over the 
300 mark. The society has codperated actively with the history 
clubs of this section. It is to be congratulated upon its forward- 
looking program for interesting the schools in the history of this 
locality. Other societies could profit from its example. 

The latest activity of the group centers about the summer open- 
ing of the Historical House and Museum in West Overton. A 
special program inaugurated the summer schedule of the Historical 
House on June 1. Doors of the historic landmark will be kept 
open evenings until 8 o’clock, with the exception of Sunday and 
Monday, throughout the entire summer. The evening opening is 
an especially fine move upon the part of the society in codperating 
with those who might not be able to leave their work and business 
to visit the House and Museum during the day. It is another 
example of the desire of the society to build community service 
and to bring to the people of the area an interest in and knowledge 
of its history. 


The annual custom of the Pike County Historical Society of 
holding a meeting on March 26, the anniversary of the formation 
of the county in 1814, was followed in 1938. Mr. John E. Almer 
presided at the meeting in the society room in Forest Hall, Mil- 
ford. The gathering listened to a very able paper by Mr. Tischer, 
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which told the story of the founding and early development of the 
county. Mr. Tischer emphasized the need and importance of a 
new history of the county. 

The society has been the recipient of several additions to its 
newspaper collections. A portion of the Victoria Advocate, 
printed at Victoria, Texas, August 13, 1864, and of the American 
Sentinel, of Philadelphia, March 19, 1824, have been received. 
The latter paper contains considerable information on the region 
constituting Pike county. 


The Tredyffrin-Easttown History Club held its May 3 meeting 
at the home of the president, Mr. S. Paul Teamer. The club is 
continuing its practice of undertaking field trips. On May 15, a 
journey up the Conestoga Road was undertaken, while from July 
8-11 a trip to Concord and other points of interest in New England 
has been planned. The club voted at its May meeting to become 
a member of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania was fortunate 
during May to be invited by City Controller James P. Kerr to in- 
vestigate and check records and old files of his office for the pos- 
sible preservation of items of historic importance. Much of the 
material had to be moved in order to make room for the re-organi- 
zation of the city archives. It is indeed fortunate that Mr. Kerr 
was alert to the possible historic importance of much of this mate- 
rial and called upon the society to codperate in its preservation. The 
amount of valuable archival material which has been destroyed 
through the short-sightedness of public officials is beyond estimate. 
It is with pleasure that we can record that Pennsylvania officials in 
every division of government are becoming aware increasingly of 
the importance of old records and papers. It is increasingly the 
custom, whenever the removal or possible destruction of such 
papers is involved, for such officials to call the fact to the attention 
of competent persons. Let us hope that this continues. 


The re-organized Mifflin County Historical Society found that 
its “Open House” during the week of April 25 met with such 
favorable public response as to require its extension. Mr. J. Mar- 
tin Stroup, head of the organization, has expressed his appreciation 
of the fine public response to the revived activities of the society. 
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With the opening of new headquarters at Lewistown, the society 
has increased its membership rapidly. It has followed the example 
of the Westmoreland-Fayette County Society in providing for a 
junior membership for junior and senior high school students. 
The society has prepared a prospectus giving an account of its 
history and calling attention to the purpose for its existence. Head- 
quarters of the reference library and museum are located in the 
basement at the corner of North Main and Third Street, Lewis- 
town, and have been provided through the generosity of the Lewis- 
town Borough Council. 

The society is very much interested at present in the possible 
preservation of the now abandoned stone arch bridge over Jack’s 
Creek, just east of Lewistown, and paralleling the present highway 
bridge. This bridge is one of the most interesting examples of 


early bridge building in that it is constructed without the use of 
the usual keystone. 


The thirtieth annual reunion of the Donegal Society was held 
on June 16 at Donegal Church, Donegal Springs, near Mount Joy. 
The society is discussing plans for the preservation of the building, 
the famed Witness Tree and other old trees in the churchyard. 
The reunion was an all-day event with a religious service in the 
morning and business sessions and main address in the afternoon. 


Dr. George E. Vincent, of New York City, was the principal 
speaker. 


The annual meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society was 
held in Doylestown on May 7, and 15 new members were re- 
ceived, raising the total to 449 for the 57th annual session. All the 
former officers and directors were re-elected. The report of Mr. 
Horace M. Mann, curator and secretary-treasurer, and of Mr. 
George MacReynolds, librarian, emphasized that 7,361 registered 
at the museum during the year. The library of the society con- 
tains more than 10,000 books, as well as thousands of pamphlets 
and manuscripts, and the museum is one of the most outstanding 
in the United States. Several important purchases and gifts have 
been added to the collections during the past year. The Bucks 
County Historical Society is to be congratulated upon its comple- 
tion of another year of important activity. 
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The Montgomery county historians gathered in Norristown for 
the annual meeting of the Montgomery County Historical Society 
on February 22. Two addresses dealing with Revolutionary his- 
tory, in honor of Washington’s birthday, were presented. The 
principal address was presented by Mr. Alan Corson, chief engi- 
neer of Fairmount Park, on “The American Army at Whitemarsh.” 
Two new officers were elected in the persons of Mrs. George K. 
Brecht, recording secretary, and Mr. Lloyd A. Moll, superintend- 
ent of the Upper Merion public schools, vice president. Other 
officers of the society were unchanged. The annual report of the 
society gave the membership as 379, and Miss Emily K. Preston, 
librarian, reports the receipt of numerous important contributions. 

During the past year, Mr. Charles Major, of Norristown, has 
copied and indexed the records of four Norristown churches— 
Trinity Lutheran, Reformed Church of the Ascension, and First 
and Central Presbyterian. The marker committee has completed 
a concrete roof for the vault of General Winfield S. Hancock. 


The Historical Society of York County has inaugurated two 
interesting new features in its program. For some years the 
society has not held public meetings, but has been content to serve 
the public through the medium of its splendid library and museum. 
Under the inspiration of Mr. H. J. Young, researcher of the so- 
ciety, it has been decided to sponsor a Pennsylvania history forum. 
Meetings of the forum are held on the first Thursday of each 
month during the historical society season and are open to the 
general public as well as interested members of the society. Two 
of these meetings have already been held and are attracting con- 
siderable interest in York. On May 18, under the direction of Mr. 
Young, steps were taken to organize a fellowship of the genealo- 
gists of York county by providing an informal organization to act 
as a clearing house for their notes and experiences. 

Both these projects are commendable and represent a forward 
step upon the part of the York historians. It is hardly too much to 
observe that any historical organization owes a certain responsibility 
to the community to provide services of this type. In conjunction 
with its valuable library and museum collections, already widely 
visited and well arranged, these new ventures will re-develop the 
service of the Historical Society of York County to the community 
that it represents. 
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Lancaster county historians were entertained and instructed at 
their March 4 meeting by Mr. Gerald B. Fenstermacher, authority 
on Lancaster county archaeology. Mr. Fenstermacher narrated 
on outstanding aspects of Indian culture and history and presented 
for consideration a splendid exhibit of Indian relics. The Lan- 
caster County Historical Society continues to expand its member- 
ship and has been fortunate in securing continued additions to its 
already large collections. 


The Monroe County Historical Society museum at Stroudsburg 
has been fortunate in securing one of the most outstanding ex- 
hibits of the country relating to the history of man and his evolu- 
tion from primitive beginnings to the era of the American Indian. 
It has been rated by observers as comparable with the collections 
of the Museum of Natural History of New York City. The 
society was fortunate in securing the exhibit through the courtesy 
of Carl Claussen, explorer and archaeologist, and a part-time resi- 
dent of the Stroudsburg area. The collection is housed in the base- 
ment of the museum and ranges from a first exhibit table 
containing collections of fossils to the presentation of materials 
showing the evolution of man from the Java and Piltdown to the 
stone age, Egyptian, and American Indian levels of civilization. 


The Northumberland County Historical Society continues to be 
noted for its activities. The society is fortunate in being able to 
utilize the building owned in Sunbury by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission occupying a portion of the site of Fort 
Augusta. With the aid of WPA funds, extensive repairs have 
been made to the building and it is now one of the most attractive 
in central Pennsylvania. The society has been able to build a fire- 
proof concrete vault in one wing of the building for housing its 
more valuable collections. Under the direction of Mr. Heber 
Gearhart, its able secretary, the group has also sponsored a WPA 
project for historical and archaeological research. By means of 
the project, much valuable data relating to the history of this sec- 
tion is being collected and organized. Excavations are under way 
on the property in an effort to secure further information regard- 
ing Fort Augusta. 

Through the Museum Extension Project of the WPA at Pitts- 
burgh, a project has been inaugurated for the building of a scale 
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model of the fort which will be erected in front of the present 
building. In order to carry forward the WPA projects, the society 
has postponed until later in the year the issuance of its annual 
publication. 

Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles is the aggressive leader of this 
society and has contributed much to its success through his ability 
and his wide knowledge of Pennsylvania history. At the April 19 
meeting of the society a valuable paper on the career of John 
Binns, famous newspaper man and leader in the development of 
the Democratic party was read by Mr. George H. Neff. 


We are sorry to state that a report in the April issue on the 
work of the Chester County Historical Society based upon news- 
paper clippings contained several errors. Having visited the 
Chester society on May 17, the historian is able to correct these 
from first-hand observation. 

The Chester County Historical Society opened its new home 
on High Street in West Chester on April 2. The building is one 
of the most historic in the town, and the acquisition and improve- 
ment of the new home of the society was made possible through 
the contributions of over 100 persons, ranging from $1.00 to 
$5,000. Miss Isabel Darlington, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, deserves much of the credit for the undertaking, together 
with Mr. Joseph W. Sharp, chairman of the building committee. 


Dr. Henry Pleasants, Jr., presented at that time an interesting 
talk on the historical society as an educational institution, which 
may be said to set the theme for the Chester county society. It 
is, indeed, an educational institution. Its collections are rich and 
varied, including one of the finest dealing with early American 
implements, utensils and furnishings. The society is fortunate in 
having on its staff several able and devoted servants of its inter- 
ests, including Mr. Marwood Darlington, corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Emily M. Campbell, Miss Dorothy B. Lapp and Mr. Bart 
Anderson, curators. 

The society has made arrangements to have delegations repre- 
senting county, business, professional and educational groups visit 
its headquarters and view its collections. In this way it is hoped 
to interest the public widely in the use of the library and museum 
and to make known the services which the society is able to render. 
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This is a commendable procedure and worthy of copying by other 
historical organizations of the state. 


The Delaware County Historical Society paid tribute on April 
21 to Forefather’s Day with a special meeting at the Y. W. C. A. 
building in Chester. Brilliant addresses were delivered by Rev. 
John Craig Roak, rector of Old Swedes’ Church of Philadelphia, 
and Bishop Francis M. Taitt, of Chester. Nearly 100 persons 
were in attendance. The two speakers contributed much to the 
understanding of the Swedish origins of Pennsylvania and the 
contributions of the Swedes and Finns to early development of the 
Commonwealth. 


Miss Frances Dorrance, able and energetic director of the Wyo- 
ming Historical and Geological Society, presented her annual re- 
port at a luncheon meeting held in conjunction with the Wilkes- 
Barre Lions Club at the Hotel Sterling on April 27. The officers 
of the society were re-elected for another year. Miss Dorrance 
reported that 1937 presented a record of encouragement and ad- 
vancement for the society. The number of members has been 
doubled and broadened to be more widely representative of the 
varied community interests. The society has been successful 
in securing membership from many of the schools. An institu- 
tional membership has been created in order to provide an oppor- 
tunity for different organizations to affiliate with the society as a 
group. 

Through the codperation of the WPA and NYA considerable 
progress has been made in indexing and filing the society col- 
lections. A total of 8385 visitors visited the museum during 1937. 
Approximately two-thirds of these were from the schools of 
Wilkes-Barre and vicinity, showing the local educational value of 
this local organization. Adult visitors represented 82 Pennsyl- 
‘vania communities, 20 states and 5 foreign countries, indicating 
the breadth of the service rendered by many of the historical 
organizations of the Commonwealth. All friends of Pennsylvania 
history will unite in sending their best wishes to Miss Dorrance 
for her work and to the Wyoming Society for its further prosper- 
ous and active development. 

The City History Society of Philadelphia continued its program 
of Saturday excursions during the spring and summer. On April 
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23, historic sites along the Wissahickon were visited under the 
leadership of James K. Helms; on May 21, the society visited 
Swarthmore College; and on June 4, Haddonfield, N. J., while 
July 2 was devoted to a trip to Swedish Colonial sites in and about 
Philadelphia under the leadership of Dr. Amandus Johnson. 


The April 21 meeting of the Northampton County Historical 
and Genealogical Society was held at the society home at Fourth 
and Ferry Streets, Baston. “David Martin and the Easton 
Ferry,” was the subject of a paper by Mr. A. D. Chidsey, Jr. 
The Hoffmeister Singers of Easton entertained with a musical 
selection. Several additions to membership have been announced 
and the society has also received a number of valuable gifts for 
its collection. 

The society has published a historical map of the Forks of the 
Delaware presented to it by Mr. Chidsey. The group has planned 
a summer tour to study Pennsylvania German signs and symbols 
on barns, houses and tombstones. Northampton county has ap- 
propriated $1,000 for use of the society during the coming year 
and an ambitious program to expand the public services of the 
group is under way. 


The Dauphin County Historical Society has had several inter- 
esting meetings during the past few months. On March 24 the 
quaint customs and practices of Pennsylvania “plain people” were 
discussed by Mr. Ammon M. Aurand, Jr., Harrisburg publisher 
and bookman, who has recently prepared a booklet on this subject. 

On April 18, Forefather’s Day was observed by the Dauphin 
historians with a unique program devoted to the recognition of 
the forefathers of Dauphin county. On May 16, Mr. A. Boyd 
Hamilton presented to the society a brief history of its organiza- 
tion and development, while several other members contributed 
facts regarding the history of various institutions and organiza- 
tions connected with the early development of Harrisburg. 


The newly active Perry County Historical Society has planned 
as its principal service during the spring of 1938 the unveiling of a 
bronze marker at the birthplace of General James A. Beaver, 
twentieth governor of Pennsylvania, at Millerstown. This county 
society is experiencing a definite expansion of its activities and has 
had a most successful year. 
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Officers of the Pennsylvania German Folk Lore Society were 
re-elected at the annual meeting held at Franklin and Marshall 
College in the college chapel on May 7. Dr. J. H. Scheffey, of 
Merion, again heads the society, with Samuel H. Ziegler, of Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, as secretary. 


An exhibit of rare Pennsylvania German materials, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon early illuminated manuscripts, was a feature 
of the meeting and arranged by Mrs. A. K. Hostetter and the 
Landis Valley Museum. Interesting papers dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of the Pennsylvania German history and folk lore 
were also presented. Following the meeting the group toured 
the country visiting Ephrata Cloisters, old German churches and 
the Landis Valley Museum. This represents the third year of the 
history of this society. It has made outstanding progress in for- 
warding the folk lore of the Germans in Pennsylvania. 


The recently organized Berwick Historical Society was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles at its meeting held on April 
25. Dr. Godcharles devoted his talk to an analysis of the impor- 
tance of the Susquehanna River in the history of the Common- 
wealth and the general significance of Pennsylvania history in the 
development of the nation. He attacked vigorously the past 
neglect of this history and the tendency to over-emphasize New 
England as a center of early American history. 


Bradford county historians have re-organized their society with 
Mrs. Harriet Woodruff, of Towanda, as president. The society 
is fortunate in possessing a fine building in the rear of the county 
court house at Towanda. A valuable collection of early news- 
papers and interesting exhibits of Indian relics, as well as early 
furnishings and utensils have been gathered. 


The March 26 meeting of the society was devoted to an ex- 
cellent’ address by the Rev. Davis Johnson, Rector of Christ 
Church, on “The Value of History.” The May 27 meeting was 
addressed by the historian, who presented an account of the work 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission and emphasized the 
importance of local historical societies in the development of their 
state-wide historical program. The Bradford County Historical 
Society has had a distinguished record in the past and those inter- 
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ested in Pennsylvania history are looking forward to further 
accomplishments in the future. 


The annual meeting of the Lycoming County Historical So- 
ciety was held March 17 in the Women’s Club, at Williamsport. 
An address was given by Mr. Oliver J. Decker. The annual report 
of the secretary was presented and showed further increases in 
membership since the February meeting. All the existing officers 
were re-elected and plans have been made for a continuance of 
activities beginning with October 1938. The society will continue 
to emphasize during the coming year its desire to secure a home 
adequate to house the library and collection which are befitting 
its size. 

Mr. Decker, in his address, discussed “The Lycoming Historical 
Society, Its History and Its Mission,” and provided much in the 
way of inspiration for the further development of the organiza- 
tion. Those interested in Pennsylvania history will look forward 
to the time when the society will continue its publications program. 
Its membership and financial backing are such as to justify an 
expectation that this field of activity will not be neglected in the 
future. 


The Greene County Historical Society has been busy in prepara- 
tion of its publication on the history of the county. Sponsors are 
being secured to make this publication possible and several more 
are needed. This section of the Commonwealth is so important 
and the expansion of its historical activities in recent years has 
been so distinctive, that everyone will wish the Greene county 
organization every success in this project. There is need for an 
up-to-date and well-written history of this important Pennsylvania 
county. 


It is a pleasure to note that the Historical Society of Frankford 
has resumed its publications program with issuance of Vol. 3, No. 
5, of its Papers. The volume contains many interesting articles 
dealing with the history of this section and it is especially sig- 
nificant for the publication of the past several annual reports of 
the society from the Nineteenth to the Twenty-fifth. Those in- 
terested in a review of the society’s activities, the papers pre- 
sented to it, and the additions to its collections, will find these 
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reports prepared by the secretary, Miss Caroline W. Smedley, 
very valuable. 

The April 12 meeting of the Frankford group was devoted to 
ian illustrated lecture by Dr. William J. Long, on motoring from 
Montreal to Miami. On May 10, 1938 an original paper was read 
by Dr. Rodney M. True on “The Garden Books of Thomas 
Jefferson.” 


The society is engaged in a campaign to repair its markers and 
to expand its program for marking historical buildings and sites 
in and about Frankford. Those who have not visited the beauti- 
ful home of the society at 1507 Orthodox street, Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, should do so in the near future. It is a fine property and 
a credit to this able historical organization. The enrollment of 
the society during 1937 has numbered about 400 and the organi- 
zation is anxious to engage in a campaign for increased mem- 
bership. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Major Charles Winslow Elliott, U.S.A. Ret., author of a recent 
biography of General Winfield Scott (The Macmillan Company, 
1937) is assembling material for a biography of General John 
Armstrong, Jr., United States senator from New York, minister 
to France, and Secretary of War, 1813-14. He has unearthed a 
great deal of unpublished source material, but has not yet been 
‘able to discover the Armstrong family papers, of which several 
trunks, full of manuscripts were saved from the fire which de- 
stroyed the Armstrong home on the Hudson River. Any reader 
who knows of original manuscript material relating to Armstrong 
will confer a favor upon Major Elliott by writing to him. His 
address is 117 Academy Street, Manlius, New York. 


For purposes of historical research Mr. R. L. Brunhouse, His- 
tory Department, University of Pennsylvania, wishes to commun- 
icate with anyone who can give information concerning letters 
written during the years 1775 to 1790 to or by William Findley, 
William Brown, James, Joseph, and Moses McClean (McClene), 
Joseph and John Montgomery, John and Robert Whitehill, and 
John Smiley. 
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The schools of New Cumberland, Pennsylvania, selected as the 
basis of their commencement program for 1938 a historical pageant 
dramatizing the history of the town over a period of 250 years. 
The details were worked out as an English project and all research, 
writing and dramatization were done by the students. This is 
an interesting example of the manner in which the schools are 
turning to the consideration of local history. 


Plans for the Allegheny county sesquicentennial celebration in 
September are going forward with rapidity under the direction of 
the general chairman, Mr. H. B. Denny, Jr. A huge historical 
pageant, industrial and river exhibitions will be among the fea- 
tures. The board of county commissioners and local historical 
and civic organizations are enthusiastically aiding the project. 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, under the general chairmanship of Mr. 
Albert Roye, is preparing for the celebration of its 150th birthday 
on September 26-28. A historical pageant, presented by a pro- 
fessional company, will be a feature of the occasion. 


The Pennsylvania Constitution Commemoration Committee has 
announced that approximately 7,000 high school seniors from 
fifty-eight counties in the Commonwealth participated in its essay 
contest on the Constitution of the United States. Five four-year 
scholarships in leading Pennsylvania universities were offered as 
prizes. Details of the contest were worked out in codperation with 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at its annual 
meeting in Philadelphia from May 24 to June 1 devoted much of 
its energies to the recreation of the history of this great denomina- 
tion and to its evangelical achievements. A striking feature of the 
conference was the attention devoted to the achievements of the 
pioneer ministers in Pennsylvania and elsewhere and the commem- 
oration of the significance of the preaching of John Wesley. 


Senator C. Hale Sipe was the speaker at one of the largest 
meetings in the eastern part of the United States in commemora- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of the founding of New Sweden. 
Over 2,000 Swedish-Americans gathered at the Municipal Audi- 
torium in Springfield, Massachusetts, on April 8, for ceremonies 
which included the address and a musical program featuring 
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Swedish folk music. On April 28, Senator Sipe addressed the 
Ambridge Historical Society on his favorite theme of the im- 
portance of Pennsylvania history in the schools. 


Superintendent Frank H. Painter of the Lycoming county 
schools, has sponsored with the Federal Writers’ Project the publi- 
cation of a text and reference book on county history to be made 
available for use in the schools. The volume will contain approxi- 
mately 350 pages and 40 of these will be devoted to maps and 
illustrations. It should prove a contribution of importance to the 
schools of the county and is worth investigation by other school 
authorities interested in promoting the work of local history. The 
Federal Writers’ Project has under consideration the sponsoring 
of similar projects in codperation with school authorities in differ- 
ent sections of the Commonwealth. 


Under the customary practice, the two prizes awarded by the 
American Historical Association for essays in American history 
would be awarded in 1939. In order to separate these two prizes, 
hitherto awarded in the same year, the Executive Committee has 
decided that the Dunning Prize should be awarded this year, the 
Winsor Prize next year, and so alternately thereafter. The last 
date for presenting competing essays for the Dunning Prize to be 
awarded in 1938 is September first. All persons submitting essays 
for the Dunning Prize should address them to: Dr. Kathleen 
Bruce, Chesterfield Apartments, Richmond, Virginia. 


Mr. George T. Hanning of West Chester has completed an in- 
teresting study of the schools of Chester county, before 1834. It 
is a master’s thesis, worked out at Temple University and is titled, 
“A Historical Survey of the Schools in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Prior to 1834.” 
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Edited by Leroy J. KoEHLER 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


By NatHan G. MEYER 
Assistant County Superintendent, Monroe County, Pa. 


CCORDING to Professor J. E. Woodbridge of Teachers 

College, Columbia University, the purpose of history is 

“to give one perspective so that he may formulate a philosophy 

of life.” If this is true, then every teacher, and especially every 

teacher of history, should have had as a prerequisite to teaching a 

dynamic course in the whole field of world history, including local 
history. 

If there are, as some historians agree, really many histories, 
one for each important person or thing of the past which cannot 
be absolutely terminated, then it follows that most of the note- 
worthy persons and things of the remote past can be related to 
- the corresponding persons or things in the local present. Let me 
_illustrate this statement as it applies to a thing. A history teacher 
in Philadelphia might arouse the interest of her pupils in the 
Circus Maximus by this question: “Which is larger, the Circus 
Maximus or the stadium of the University of Pennsylvania?” 
The answer and discussion of the size of an amphitheater of the 
past with a local stadium of the present would give a mew mean- 
ing to the Circus Maximus. 

Recently I visited a school in Monroe county in which I found 
a good example of the fact that the history of an important person, 
Abraham Lincoln, has not been absolutely terminated. The 
teacher I refer to had enriched his history teaching of Abraham 
Lincoln by using the picture of a girl, now attending a public 
school, who is a descendant of the family of Abraham Lincoln’s 
sweetheart, Anne Rutledge. 
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Pennsylvania has a rich heritage of important historic persons 
and things. Mr. S. K. Stevens, historian of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission, recently said, “There is no state in the 
American Union which has a more significant or more outstand- 
ing history than Pennsylvania.” He pointed out, however, that 
at the present time, there is no authentic Pennsylvania state his- 
tory such as New York and several other states have, but that the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission is trying to arouse the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature to the importance of compiling an authen- 
tic state history as well as preserving such local shrines as, for 
example, the Ephrata Cloisters. 

Just as there is no authentic state history, so in many counties, 
there is no practicable county history in the classrooms of the 
public schools. Monroe county has produced a county history, 
but it is not a practicable reference book for the home, office or 
classroom. Among other shortcomings, it lacks an index. Mr. Le- 
Roy Koehler, instructor of history and social sciences at the East 
Stroudsburg State Teachers College, has pointed out that if one 
would search in it for the material concerning the old academies 
of Monroe county, he could find such material in the chapter 
entitled, “Reminiscences of My Boyhood.” 

Until authentic and carefully indexed histories are available, it 
will be necessary for history teachers to acquaint themselves with 
the best source materials now in print and hope that the day will 
not be far distant when authentic and interesting history books 
will be found, at least, in every library and classroom of our Com- 
monwealth, if not in every home. 

Unfortunately, most of the histories in our schools, even though 
published as Pennsylvania editions, lack much pertinent state, 
county and municipal history. Very few texts, for example, give 
sufficient information concerning our state constitution to pre- 
pare citizens to vote intelligently on amendments to it. Further- 
more, few textbooks for the sixth grade deal sufficiently with the 
unit, “Pennsylvania, 1789 to the Present Time.” 

Some of the best available books containing Pennsylvania 
history dealing with Monroe county are: 


Keller, R. B., History of Monroe County, Stroudsburg: Monroe 
Publishing Company, 1927. Price $1.00. 
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Mathews, Alfred, History of Wayne, Pike and Monroe Counties. 
Philadelphia: R. I. Peck and Company. Price $15 to $20. 


Rupp, Daniel I., History of Northampton, Lehigh, Monroe, 
Schuylkill and Carbon Counties. Harrisburg: 1845. Price 
$15. 


The prices and sizes of the last two books are prohibitive for 
the small school. On the contrary, it would be a great service to 
have one authentic state history at a reasonable cost. Likewise, 
it would be well for a committee, representing local historical 
societies, historians, statesmen and educators, to salvage out of 
the wealth of local materials the facts that will build readable and 
interesting local history books. 

The following is a sample of such materials in outline form. 
It is adapted from “Origins of Pennsylvania Counties,” a part of 
“Pennsylvania in History,” by Frank W. Melvin, chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. The parts selected are 
from the April 1938 number of Public Education Bulletin issued 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


County — ey Origin of Name Historic Highlight 
art 0 
Adams York bios John National Cemetery 
jams 
Allegheny Westmoreland, Indian Name— Stephen Foster 
Washington “Allegewi” 
Bedford Cumberland Duke of Bedford Washington’s 
Headquarters 
Berks Philadelphia, Berkshire, Daniel Boone 
Chester, England 
Lancaster 
Bradford Luzerne, William Bradford French Commun- 
Lycoming ity Settlement 
Bucks Original County Buckinghamshire Pennsbury Manor 
Cambria Huntingdon, Cambria Township Robert E. Peary 
Somerset, 
Bedford 
Carbon Northampton, Coal Deposits Fort Allen 
Monroe 
Clinton Lycoming, DeWitt Clinton Indian Capital of 
Centre Pennsylvania 
Cumberland Lancaster Cumberland, Indian School 
England 
Dauphin Lancaster Title of Eldest State Capital 
Son of French 
King 


Delaware Chester Delaware River Penn’s Landing 
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Franklin Cumberland Benjamin Franklin President 
Buchanan 
Lackawanna Luzerne Delaware Indian Indian Town of 
Name— Capouse 
“Lechauhanne” 
Lancaster Chester Lancashire, Ephrata Cloisters 
England 
Lebanon Dauphin, Hebrew Word Cornwall—Fa- 
Lancaster For “White mous Iron Mine 
Mountains” 
Lehigh Northampton Indian Name— Where Liberty Bell 
“Lechauwekink” Was Hidden 
Monroe Northampton, James Monroe  Sullivan’s 
ike Expedition 
Montgomery Philadelphia General Richard Valley Forge 
Montgomery 
Northampton Bucks Northampton- 
shire, England 
Northumberland Lancaster, Cum- Northumberland, Home of Priestley 
berland, Bedford, England 
Berks, Northamp- 
_ ton 
Philadelphia Original County Biblical City in Independence Hall 
Asia Minor 
Pike Wayne — Z. M. Battle of Minisink 
ike 
Susquehanna Luzerne Susquehanna Camp of General 
River Sullivan 
Wayne Northampton General Anthony Trial Trip of First 
Wayne Locomotive 
Wyoming Luzerne Wyoming Valley Sullivan’s 
Expedition 
York Lancaster Duke of York Capital of United 


States, 1777-78 


The articles which have appeared monthly under the caption 
“Pennsylvania in History” in the Public Education Bulletin have 
been eagerly received by public school administrators. Among 
the articles which principals have welcomed are these: “Penn- 
sylvania Claims Notable Men of Science”; “Pennsylvania Folk 
Festival”; “Flag Day”; and “Origins of Institutions Seen in 
Tercentenary.” 

Another publication, entitled “Pennsylvania Notes,” published 
in mimeographed form by the Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion has had enlightening articles on Forefather’s Day, Penns- 
bury, and the like. 

What do the history teachers of our public schools think about 
the teaching of Pennsylvania and local history? Recently a ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to forty history teachers in Monroe county 
to disclose the status of Pennsylvania and local history teaching 
‘in the county. 
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All the history teachers of Monroe county indicated that they 
consider state and local history sufficiently important for consid- 
eration as subject-matter to be taught. Eighteen teachers would 
make provision for teaching state and local history in courses 
other than history, such as science, geography and civics as 
recommended by Dr. Robert Brown of Stroudsburg in the Jan- 
uary, 1938 number of PENNSYLVANIA History. 


Approximately one-half the history teachers of Monroe county 
marked “yes” to the question, “Do you teach Unit Twelve (Penn- 
sylvania, 1789 to the Present Time) of the Pennsylvania Course 
of Study in social studies for the sixth grade?” The following 
are the most common reasons set forth for not teaching “Unit 
Twelve” in the sixth grade: “Some of the materials outlined have 
little meaning for sixth grade pupils”; “We do not have such 
teaching materials.” 


The following Pennsylvania and local topics were listed in the 
questionnaire as samples of what should be taught: 


Old Mine Road 
Jacob or Daniel Stroud 

Daniel Brodhead 

Walking Purchase 

Fort Norris, Hamilton or Hundshaw 

Wyoming Massacre 

Andrew Gregg Curtin 

The Making of the Federal Constitution of 1787 
Pennsylvania Constitution of 1874 

James Buchanan 

Richard T. Brodhead 

A. Mitchell Palmer 

William Penn 

George Wolf 

15. Pennsylvania Germans 

16. Valley Forge 

17. Gettysburg 

18. Braddock’s Defeat 

19. Simon or Donald Cameron 

20. First Frame of Government 

21. George Croghan or Conrad Weiser 

22. George Meade 

23. Water Gap House 
24. Delaware Indians 
Indian Place Names 
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26. State Institutions of Higher Learning 
27. Moravians 

28. Benjamin Franklin 

29. Albert Gallatin 

30. Sullivan’s Expedition 

31. Boundaries of Pennsylvania 

32. Robert Morris 

33. Gifford Pinchot 

34. Pennsylvania Canal System 

35. Thaddeus Stevens 

36. John Wanamaker 

37. Stroud Community House 

38. David Wilmot 

39. James Wilson 

40. Swedish Settlements in Pennsylvania 
41. Stephen Foster 

42. James Fitch 

43. Forbes Road 

44. Matthew Quay 


Teachers were asked to check the foregoing units or topics 
which they had taught during the school year 1937-1938. They 
were also asked to mark with an “x” all units or topics for which 
they lacked both the necessary information and the teaching 
materials. 


There were requests for more information and teaching mate- 
rials for all topics except numbers 13 and 28. A number of re- 
quests came voluntarily from teachers for bibliographies of 
Pennsylvania and local histories. 


As recording secretary of the Monroe County Historical So- 
ciety, I am aware of a wealth of historical source material that 
the society possesses, which could well be used as part of an au- 
thentic local history. Interesting papers are on file which tell 
about John J. Audubon’s travels in the Great Pine Swamp; Joe 
Jefferson’s writing of the play, “Rip Van Winkle”; Henry van 
Dyke’s visit to the Swiftwater House; the founding of Monroe 
county; old family customs, etc. Superior Court Judge Chester 
Rhodes once said, “Local history becomes more significant as it 
becomes linked with the state and the nation.” A number of the 
papers on file deal with local happenings that are closely linked 
with state and nation. The society library and museum is replete 
with source materials for a local history. 
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There are, at least, two reasons why Monroe county teachers 
do not use the historic materials which the Historical Society has 
assembled and filed. The first reason is that out of 137 members 
of the society, there are relatively few teachers who are members 
or who frequent its archives; the second reason is that much of 
the material available needs to be edited for classroom use. 


The following replicas are some of the local visual education 
materials made available for the classroom history and social 
Studies teacher by the museum extension projects of the Works 
Progress Administration of Pennsylvania: Independence Hall 
(1789-1937—200th Anniversary United States Constitution Cele- 
bration) ; William Penn House; Jennie Wade House; Fort Ne- 
cessity; Ephrata Cloisters; Daniel Boone’s House; Washington 
Flour Mill; Log College; Betsy Ross House; Conrad Weiser 
Homestead. Samples of other enrichment materials include: 
“Historic Landmarks Map of Pennsylvania,” and “County Seat 
Map of Pennsylvania.” 


The teaching of local history could be greatly enriched if each 
history teacher would stimulate the older pupils in her school 
to help gather interesting data about their respective communities 
relative to old buildings, occupations, Indian lore, old papers, and 
old customs. Then, if history teachers would periodically share 
their source materials with historical societies the result would 
be mutually helpful. 

The following is a sample of a local Indian artifact that has 
been viewed by many people because one person reported his find. 
The Pennsylvania Archaeologist reports the incident thus: 


While hunting for deer in the Pohopoco Mountains of 
Monroe county last Fall (1931), Mr. M. P. Brong of 
Brodheadsville stopped for a rest underneath a large 
overhanging rock, on what is known as Pohopoco Moun- 
tain. Observing what he took to be an unusually round 
stone protruding from the earth well underneath the 
rockshelter, Mr. Brong decided to investigate. With a 
stick he pried the stone loose, and to his great surprise 
it was an Indian jar turned upside down, with its rim 
in the earth. Prodding around with his stick, after he 
had removed the jar, Mr. Brong found several pieces of 
charcoal and many fire cracked stones scattered around 
the vessel. 
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An Indian jar, regardless of size, is a transportation 
problem for a deer hunter. Mr. Brong, however, decided 
he would take it with him anyway. So, tying a cord 
around the vessel beneath the rim, he fastened it to his 
belt, and carried it in that way during the balance of the 
day. His hunt was successful and a buck deer fell before 
his rifle. Shouldering his meat and with the Indian jar 
dangling at his waist, he returned home. 


In conclusion, may I recommend that history classes visit the 
Pennsylvania State Museum at Harrisburg. Such visits may 
motivate many history units if codperatively planned by teachers 
and their students and may result in other educational growths. 
The State Museum, in the words of Joseph L. Rafter, Director, 
State Library and Museum, “pushes back the horizon of history” 
with the aid of approximately 90,000 Indian artifacts. Its objects 
help to visualize Pennsylvania history from the time of the Dutch, 
Swedish and English settlements down to the present time. 

The foregoing suggestions and comments have been made with 
the hope that they may help improve the teaching of Pennsylvania 
history. 


SOCIAL STUDIES, GRADE SIX, IN 
PIKE COUNTY 


By GLEN L. TIscHER 
Milford High School, Milford, Pa. 


HE educational program of the Pike county schools is typical of 
the 2,306 fourth class districts throughout Pennsylvania. This 
is particularly true in that all of the schools belong to that classifi- 
cation. It is possible, then, that the attitude of the sixth grade 
teachers of Pike county may be of some aid in interpreting the 
state course of study for grades five and six. With this in mind 
I have interrogated the teachers concerning their reactions toward 
the Syllabus. The questionnaire which they answered placed the 
major emphasis upon Unit Twelve for grade six. This unit is 
titled, “Pennsylvania, 1789 to the Present Time.” 
In support of the program suggested by Mr. Koehler in the 
January 1938 issue of PENNsyLVANIA History, there was unani- 
mous agreement that the teaching of local and state history was an 
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essential part of the social studies program. There was consider- 
able indication that many of the teachers have already begun this or 
are preparing to do so during the spring term. At the same time 
there were other responses which pointed to the fact that several 
teachers do not feel themselves prepared to do more than meet 
the essential requirements as far as their textbooks or reference 
material covered Pennsylvania history. Apparently, local history 
has been left to momentary inspiration or postponed for some 
higher grade. At least one answer carried the helpful information 
that a teacher was preparing to make an intensive study of Penn- 
sylvania history this summer. His intention was to remold his 
course around Unit Twelve of the syllabus. 


It seems only fair to suggest that the chief reason for a cursory 
handling of Pennsylvania history is the lack of preparation. Since 
the present teachers have had almost no training in the field, they 
are at a loss as to where to begin an independent study of the sub- 
ject. A few of them feel that their course is already too crowded 
with material to warrant any additional specialization. Obviously, 
they are responding to the viewpoint that local history has not the 
importance of national history. They substantiate this on the 
grounds that their pupils are checked for national and not Penn- 
sylvania history when they enter the junior high schools. 

This brings us to an unfortunate condition which ought easily 
to be remedied. A considerable number of sixth grade teachers 
are not using the latest syllabus. In the words of one of them, she 
has “given up trying to get one.”” The implication here is obvious. 
Since the state requires certain standards, and individual teachers, 
especially those in rural localities, are not always informed when 
there is a new one, either the supervisors or the state department 
ought to give notice to the districts when there has been a change 
in the course of study. 

Not all the teachers consulted agreed that Pennsylvania history 
ought to be taught in the sixth grade. Those who objected seemed 
to feel that Unit Twelve could best be appreciated in eighth grade. 
A possible means of motivation was to be supplied by teaching in 
terms of a high school education and the securing of employment 
within the state after graduation. This is certainly one means of 
motivation and it cannot be used in sixth grade. However, on 
such grounds the teaching of all history could easily be delayed 
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to a higher grade. I only include it as an evidence of opposition 
to the teaching of Pennsylvania history according to the syllabus. 

The same plea came from every teacher. Anxious as he was 
to teach Pennsylvania history he felt that bibliography, visual 
material, and of course, personal preparation were all lacking. Be- 
fore encouraging results are to be expected a way must be found 
to assist the teachers who must carry the actual teaching problems. 
Might not one way be to encourage more secondary school teachers 
to affiliate themselves with the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion? 

It may be of interest to secondary teachers to know that the De- 
partment of Public Instruction has already begun a survey of the 
teaching program in Pennsylvania history. With a state wide pro- 
gram under way it is probable that in the future there will be 
greater assistance, as well as greater emphasis, for the teacher who 
finds difficulty in handling this unit of social studies. 

If there should be a reorganization of the teaching program in 
Pennsylvania history it seems that in this locality, at least, it must 
begin with the sixth grade course of study. As stated above, my 
chief interest was in the extent of the use and approval of Unit 
Twelve of the syllabus. The attitude of the teachers here varied 
from complete approval to casual refusal to teach the unit. 

All but one of the twelve teachers felt that the material as pre- 
scribed was far above the ability of the sixth grade. Two of the 


specific objections were particularly the following as stated in the 
syllabus : 


2. To find the part played by Pennsylvania in wars waged by 
the nation between 1789 and the present time. 

3. To learn some of the significant provisions under the law 
for education in the state. 


According to the teachers who followed the specific outline pro- 
vided, it seems a dubious process to count the dead and wounded 
on “Little Round Top” in the Battle of Gettysburg. Of course, 
this is a fraudulent exaggeration, but one has only to read the 
syllabus to realize that the chief emphasis has been upon the part 
played by Pennsylvania in war time. Whatever peaceful objec- 
tions we may have had are completely forgotten. 

At a time when the major high school textbooks no longer em- 
phasize details of our battle lines, there can be scant excuse for 
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such activity in grade six. As a constructive substitute, why not 
emphasize such economic and social trends for Pennsylvania as 
the Beards’ book The Making of American Civilization does for 
national history? 

Undoubtedly, the children are motivated by warlike tales. How- 
ever, as a constructive preparation for more advance courses or 
for productive citizenship, the teachers of Pike county do not feel 
satisfied with this division of the unit. 

As for the division concerning education, the material is beyond 
the grade level both in detail and interest. Most of the teachers 
were forced to re-interpret this part in order to include it at all. 
One young lady remarked that she did not doubt that this material 
was interesting to the school board but she could not use it for her 
students. 

The usual procedure with Unit Twelve has been to refer to it at 
suitable points in the other units. Consequently, this has tended to 
subordinate and often to eliminate the emphasis upon Pennsyl- 
vania history as such. In a well-filled course many of the teachers 
have eliminated it entirely. 

Another legitimate criticism is the absence of long-range con- 
cepts in this unit. The material is specific and objective fact. This 
has left the teacher with the problem of interpreting Pennsylvania 
trends in a haphazard fashion. I venture to suggest on the strength 
of my previous statements that a large number of public school 
teachers are unable to do this without a suggestive guide. The 
present syllabus fails to supply such a guide. 

From the indications of this survey, the teaching of Pennsyl- 
vania history is neither general nor adequate at present. Although 
the locality covered is small I suggest that it is sufficiently typical 
to show that there is much work yet to be done. The present 
course of studies for grade six does not give adequate assistance. 
Unit Twelve fails in its emphasis, content and grade level. In the 
opinion of the teachers of Pike county, it ought to be revised. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, CONSERVATIVE 
By Puitip WILD 
H. Josephine Widener School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OUVERNEUR MORRIS could have served as the model for 
the conservatives at the beginning period of the nation. Edu- 
cated and raised in an atmosphere of wealth and refinement, 
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throughout his life he never left off seeking to preserve and de- 
velop the political power and money necessary for the maintenance 
of that atmosphere. 

Of his early years, New York knew him best through her 
schools and the political awards which she showered upon him. 
Of his middle years, Philadelphia could tell most, because of the 
work of the Continental Congress, the financial efforts of Robert 
Morris, and the Constitutional Convention. France contacted him 
next, and recognized in him the calculating business man, the social 
leader, the conspirator, and the United States minister. Ten years 
of travel introduced him to other European nations as a political 
observer of keen insight. Finally, New York claimed him again 
as her own, when Morris no longer found politics to his taste. 

Gouverneur Morris displayed an unhappy facility in choosing 
the losing side. He elected to stand for the abolition of slavery in 
New York, for General Schuyler in the Schuyler-Gates affair, for 
the formation of an oligarchy controlled by property men in the 
Constitutional Convention, for the Federalists, for King Louis 
XVI of France, and for the belief that the people could not learn 
to govern themselves. 

In 1776, when the majority of the people were intent upon up- 
holding state rights, Morris wanted a strong, central government. 
He lost popularity in New York by his refusal to espouse the 
claims of that state to Vermont. An entire reversal of position 
followed in his support of the Hartford Convention of 1814. He 
seemed to doubt the usefulness and worthiness of the government 
which he had labored to create. Professor Whitaker’s quotation 
from the writings of Morris, “I knew as well then (1787) as I do 
now that all North America must at length be annexed to us— 
happy, indeed, if the lust of dominion stop there. It would there- 
fore have been perfectly utopian to oppose a paper restriction to 
the violence of popular sentiment in a popular government,” ex- 
plains the reason for Morris’s change of heart toward the strong 
central government. 

Endowed with all that aids a man to achieve much for the com- 
mon good, namely sterling character, wisdom, worthwhile place 
and wealth, Morris, on the contrary, chose to use these gifts to 
advance and strengthen the position of the small group of property 
men to which he belonged, instead of setting for his goal, the se- 
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curing of the greatest good for all the people. His narrow con- 
servatism led to his failure to secure political gifts from the people 
about whom he so often manifested his lack of faith. Lacking 
political backing, Morris became embittered and adopted positions 
which have brought rather caustic criticisms to him from histo- 
rians. But it must be remembered that in public office, his efforts 
controlled as they were by the more liberal tendencies of his higher 
officers, produced much of significance for the United States. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES 


Edited by James A. BARNES 
Temple University 


Pittsburgh: The Story of a City. By Leland D. Baldwin. (Pittsburgh: 
The University of Pittsburgh Press, 1937. Pp. 387, $3.50.) 


It is commonly admitted that the growth of cities in the United States, 
within recent decades, has been one of the most important of social changes 
in the nation. The new culture of cities is in reality a new civilization and 
a new mode of existence. Yet the dominant patterns of American thought 
are not metropolitan, but are derived from regions, states, villages and 
farms. The notion of the dominant city or dominant cities developed by N. 
S. B. Gras, and R. D. McKenzie a decade ago seems less obvious now, 
although the cities may in fact have a more subtle and indirectly pervasive 
influence than formerly. At any rate a change has come over the nation, 
and the close study of particular cities reveals this change. 

Mr. Baldwin’s story of Pittsburgh shows a great industrial city growing 
up without very definite urban attitudes. True, he finds a great deal of 
urban optimism of a business sort. But he lays stress upon the loyalty of 
Pittsburgh to the nation and its dependence upon the nation. Its industry is 
continental in its relationships. But this account seeks to avoid special 
interpretations and to illustrate the entire range of problems and qualities 
developed over a long period. The emphasis is on the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century. This history is replete with struggle and triumph and with 
attention duly given to the intellectual and cultural achievement. In ap- 
parent answer to a popular magazine article “Is Pittsburgh Civilized?” he 
includes a detailed account not merely of the universities of the city, its 
technical institutes and art exhibitions, but also of Stephen Collins Foster. 
This writer of homely song was not a product of the farm but of the city. 
The fact that he touched the heart and gained a popularity nation wide, 
indicates, in the author’s view, that the city of steel is not cut off from the 
older American humane culture. 

While not primarily devoted to recent developments, Mr. Baldwin closes 
his account with a note of resplendency. To him Pittsburgh is a city with a 
future because it is grounded in the new ways of technology and of wealth 
creation. Its Golden Triangle symbolizes greater things to come: “It now 
stands enthralled upon the threshold of a great adventure—viewing through 
the doorway to the future an intellectual and material empire such as few 
other cities have the faith or the opportunity to behold.” It is this quality 
of optimism which is here revealed which is so characteristic of American 
cities. In the past it has been in a large measure justified by reason of 
rapid growth; in the future it may counteract to some extent the extreme 
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nationalism which is now making its appearance and thus give to civiliza- 
tion a better balance. 
Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri Guy V. Price. 


Oliver Pollock; The Life and Times of an Unknown Patriot. By James 
Alton James. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. Pp. 
xiii, 376. $4.00.) 


On the banks of the Wabash at Vincennes there stands a noble monu- 
ment to George Rogers Clark, the conqueror of the Old North West who 
added an empire to the United States, the possession of which saved it 
from probable dissolution during the Critical Period. But to the man who 
made this possible, who sacrificed wealth, business reputation, and the best 
years of his life without reward and with grudging, tardy, and inadequate 
reimbursement for his generous achievements, no stately evidences of grati- 
tude in marble or Indiana limestone have been raised. 

Oliver Pollock’s connection with Pennsylvania is confined to a brief two 
years after landing from Ireland, occasional visits in the midst of a busy 
and successful commercial career centering in New Orleans, and the grey 
days of his latter years. 

During the Revolution he turned his notable talents to the cause of saving 
American independence. Critical indeed were those days! For it was not 
only in the east, from the sea, along the seaboard, or from the north that 
the thirteen young “united States’ were menaced. The West from the 
earliest outbreak of hostilities held an ever-present threat for the country 
which might have been deadly had it not been for the unending efforts of 
Oliver Pollock. It was he who by his influence with the Spanish au- 
thorities and by his generous extension of credit and cash baffled and beat 
back the rising tide of English and Indians. Taking a leaf out of a little 
treatise of another and greater Pennsylvanian, he put into practical use the 
discourse of Benjamin Franklin on the Rules by which a Great Empire 
may be reduced to a small One. In this operation George Rogers Clark 
was his effective instrument. 

There are a number of solid satisfactions to be derived from this book 
under review. Among such is an example—rare enough in history—of 
national wrongdoing well requited. For in these important contributions 
of Oliver Pollock to the success of the Revolution one can see some small 
retribution for England’s mistreatment of the Scotch-Irish. In trying to 
account for the extraordinary exhibition of patriotism on the part of this 
recently arrived “Pennsylvanian,” must not one attribute it in considerable 
part to the tenacious memory of that virile and vengeful people who, deeply 
versed in the Old Testament, preferred to exemplify the “lex talionis” of 
the Mosaic code rather than the “beatitudes” of the Golden Rule? 

In September of 1872 Pollock wrote to the president of Congress an 
account of his services at the close of which he said, “It has not been my 
Fortune to move on a splendid Theatre. . . . I dwelt in an Obscure Corner 
. alone and unsupported. I have laboured without ceasing, I have 
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neglected the road to Affluence, I have exhausted my all and plunged myself 
deeply in debt, to support the Cause of America, In the hours of her 
Distress. . . . But these things I do not boast of, what I do boast of is, that 
I have a Heart Still ready (had I the means) to hear sufferings, and make 
new sacrifices. I pray your Excellency to submit this Narrative to the in- 
dulgence of Congress. . . . And in their Justice I repose the fullest 
Confidence.” 

The United States has already enshrined its Unknown Soldier, and now 
in rescuing from oblivion an “Unknown Patriot” of whom this country 
was not worthy, Professor James has done a distinguished service to 
America and her history. 

Temple University A. E. Morse. 


Great Leveler. The Life of Thaddeus Stevens. By Thomas Frederick 
Woodley. (New York: Stackpole Sons, 1937. Pp. 474. $3.50.) 


This is a partially revised edition of the author’s Thaddeus Stevens pub- 
lished in 1934. Mr. Woodley made “no attempt at a comprehensive and all- 
inclusive work” in this single-volume biography, but he has presented much 
new detail which is the result of his painstaking researches in documents 
and newspapers. Certainly this biography is superior in that respect to any 
heretofore read by the public. 

Throughout the story the author challenges the prevailing views of Stevens’ 
character. In his honest attempt to do justice to his subject Mr. Woodley 
appears at times biased in favor of Stevens who is not painted here as the 
evil-minded statesman, a very devil, wholly “devoid of the finer attributes 
of character”; yet he is described as having an enormous lack of tact, 
and as given all too frequently to the use of “bitter satire” and “offensive 
speech.” He was much a creature of environment. Without intimate 
influential friends, the dour, shunned, club-footed child and youth rose 
from stark poverty to power and leadership in Pennsylvania politics, and 
during the Civil War and Reconstruction he is shown to have been a sort 
of battering-ram for blunt truth and reality. Always he fought doggedly 
for the oppressed, the underdogs, doing many unpublicized favors for needy 
persons and institutions. He is pictured steadfastly as the “pragmatic demo- 
crat” fully entitled to the sobriquet, “The Old Commoner.” This he was, 
but one might disagree as to Stevens’ right to be known as the “Great 
Emancipator,” or that his plan for reconstructing the South was preferable 
to that of Lincoln’s or some others. The chapter on Civil War “Finance” is 
a contribution to Civil War history. A more critical analysis of Stevens’ 
course in Congress would have been useful in this volume. Other chapters 
of special merit are entitled, “Anti-Mason,” “Educator,” “Secession,” 
“Leader,” “Emancipation,” “Restoration,” and “Justice to Stevens.” The 
story is written in a straightforward manner, now and then illuminated 
with a good anecdote, but generally in as serious a vein as was Stevens in 
his determination to make equality of all mankind God’s law on earth. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with the author’s interpretation of the 
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facts this biography is interesting and worth reading. It is to be regretted 
that the chapters were left unnumbered. A lengthy partial bibliography 
with some omissions of available, desirable works is followed by seven pages 
of footnotes and a very useful analytical index. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio Wuutam E. Sirs. 


The Life and Letters of Bishop William White, Together with the Services 
and Addresses Commemorating the One Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary 
of his Consecration to the Episcopate. Edited by Walter Herbert Stowe. 
Church Historical Society Publication, No. 9. (New York and Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. xiii, 306. $2.50.) 


Many historical readers and students will pick up this volume from the 
table with great expectations. On the cover is merely the abbreviated title, 
The Life and Letters of Bishop William White. In the field of Pennsyl- 
vania history alone, e.g. Newlin’s Brackenridge, such a title has been used 
to designate the contents of a volume of well-organized historical research 
and literary presentation. And most students of Pennsylvania history and 
an even greater number of students of American church history know that 
a very important historical figure, ecclesiastical and social, is under con- 
sideration. 

But any such great expectations are somewhat vain. The fuller state- 
ment on the title page quickly tempers the highest expectations. A careful 
survey of the contents inevitably still further moderates high expectations. 
One quickly notices that the first chapter, “Ancestry and Early Life,” is a 
reprint of a publication of 1887 by Bishop William Stevens Perry, who died 
in 1898; that Chapter II, “The Presbyter,” Chapter III, “The Bishop,” 
Chapter IV, “Dr. White’s Episcopate,” and Chapter V, “The Teacher,” are 
by four different authors; and that Chapters VI, VII, and VIII are typical 
of commemorative publications, containing programs of commemorative 
church services, short sermons, brief addresses, and biographical sketches. 
In Chapter IX one finds valuable imprints of very important letters by 
Bishop White and in Chapter X an excellent bibliography. 

Possibly the professional historian should not expect much from a com- 
memorative volume. As a rule such a compilation is not good historiography. 
A vast amount of overlapping and repetition seems unavoidable. The re- 
search student really needs a card-note system to get satisfactory results 
from such reading. Valuable historical data and statement almost seem to 
be hidden away and lost in this process of exposition. In the case of this 
volume this defect is partially met by a lengthy and valuable index. The 
reviewer's comments concern more the type of compilation than this par- 
ticular example. Of its type this volume is one of the best. 

The Life and Letters of Bishop William White does furnish much valu- 
able historical light on eighteenth-century Philadelphia, on public opinion 
at the end of the colonial period and both during and after the American 
Revolutionary War, and particularly on religious conditions and develop- 
ments during the long lifetime of an important religious leader. While to 
the reviewer the contents of the volume do not measure up to the possibili- 
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ties of the caption on the cover, it is, as doubtless it was mainly intended to 
be, a worthy commemoration publication. It is remarkably free from casual 
errors, well printed and well bound, and should prove of interest and value 
to many members of that branch of the church in which Bishop White 
rendered such great service. 

University of Pittsburgh A.rrep P, JAMES. 


Letters of John Welsh. Edited by Edward Lowber Stokes. (Privately 
printed, 1937. Pp. ix, 181.) 


John Welsh was a citizen of Philadelphia noted for his public spirit and 
generosity. Establishing himself in business during the early part of the 
nineteenth century, he became a substantial man of property. But public 
service was one of his ideals. He was the leading figure in promoting the 
Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876 and he was largely responsible for the 
great Fairmount Park development. He was rewarded by an appointment 
to represent the United States at the Court of St. James. 

His grandson, Hon. Edward Lowber Stokes, has selected from his large 
correspondence a significant group of letters here published. These letters 
begin with several interesting items which passed between himself and his 
wife describing scenes on journeys into Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
thirties and forties. Most of the items bear dates in the 1870’s and are con- 
nected with his diplomatic mission to Great Britain. 

These letters contain many interesting facts about the various places 
visited by Mr. Welsh, the people he met, and his reactions to his various 
experiences and the important events of the day. His diplomatic files are 
particularly interesting to the historian. Most important, however, is the 
revelation of the man himself. Mr. Welsh was an upright man with high 
ideals of public service. He was blessed with a charitable instinct and a 
simple code of Christian ethics that made him a valuable citizen. Public 
life has ever been enriched by such and there are all too few of his type. 

The volume contains an appropriate introduction written by Provost 
Josiah H. Penniman of the University of Pennsylvania, who occupies the 
John Welsh Centennial Professorship of History and English Literature 
founded through the generosity of Mr. Welsh. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F, Nicuots. 


The Civil War and Reconstruction. By J. G. Randall. (Boston and New 
York: D. C. Heath, 1937. xvii, 959. $5.00.) 


The Civil War and Reconstruction stand as “America’s tragedy.” For 
the diverse, extensive and partisan literature of this period students have 
long needed a scholarly and concise work. Professor Randall has essayed 
the colossal task of such a synthesis in one extended volume. Forty-three 
pages of classified bibliography, part of which is indicated only by indices, 
bears testimony to his industry. The work is presented in thirty-seven 
chapters. Seven of these deal with the background of the war, and eight 
are devoted to reconstruction. More than one hundred illustrations and 
maps are included. 
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The work is hypothecated on no special theory of the war or of history 
in general. Neither “irrepressible conflict” nor “economic determinism” 
has been adopted as the theme refrain. The materials selected constitute 
a well balanced picture composed of the numerous factors that make up 
the social and psychological complex. The succession of historical prob- 
lems are presented in what seems to be a natural order without too strict 
a regard for chronology. 

The controversial character of the writing upon the Civil War makes it 
necessary for the author to treat charges and counter-charges, both personal 
and partisan, in almost every chapter. His judicious approach to the sub- 
ject and his careful and extensive examination of both monographic and 
source materials entitle the writer’s conclusions to the very highest consid- 
eration. Pennsylvanians may be proud that President Buchanan “kept his 
head” in the secession crisis. General McClellan fares much better than 
do Secretaries Cameron and Stanton at the hands of the scholar. The 
bungling of the war in its early stages by the Lincoln politicians is all too 
apparent to require expression. President Lincoln seemed to apply consti- 
tutionalism more strictly to the congress than to the executive. 

The author is reserved with personal judgments. He prefers to let the 
facts and quotations point the corclusions. However he does not shy at 
the controversial questions, and his footnotes usually contain his modest 
conviction or an expression of judgment withheld. 

The period of reconstruction, especially the Grant administration, due to 
limitation of space, is more briefly presented than the earlier part. The 
work as a whole is an outstanding contribution to the useful works of 
American history. It has no rival covering the period that it treats. The 
author has placed the students of this period under deep obligation to him. 
University of Nebraska J. L. SELers. 








